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L  Poms  on  the  AhoYition  of  the  Slave  Tradcj  written  by  James 
MoDtgomeiy,  James  Grahame,  and  E.  Benger.  Embellished  with 
engravings  from  pictures  painted  by  R.  Sniirke,  Esq.  R.  A.  4to.  pp. 
160.  Price  31.  3s.  small  Paper,  51.  5s.  large  Paper.  Bowyer,  Pall  Mall, 
1810. 

CARCELY  any  doubt,  we  think,  can  be  entertained  of  the 
success  or  this  publication..  In  an  age  of  literary  luxury, 
'endid  books  are  a  necessary  of  life;  and,  as  the  supply 
'  not  yet  exceeded  the  demand,  they  are  as  sure  of  being 
en  off  by  their  appropriate  order  of  buyers,  as  the  most 
dinary  commodity  upon  the  market.  The  subject  of  an  ex- 
nsive  publication  can  hardly  be  too  mean,  or  its  literary 
srit  too  trivial.  It  is  obvious  that  the  authorship  forms  but 
tery  trifling  element  of  the  cost.  The  Muses,  who  had 
»ays  been  beggars  down  to  the  time  of  that  most  high  and 
glity  prince  king  James,  are  beggars  to  this  day  ;  writing 
still  the  least  lucrative  of  all  employments  in  proportion  to 
6  ability  it  requires ;  and,  far  as  we  have  departed  from 
tbrilty  habits  and  careful  policy  of  our  ancestors,  yet 
•tre  not  so  abandoned  as  to  reward  the  labours  of  the 
ned  with  a  profusion  that  might  endanger  their  morals, 
so  rash  as  to  abate  the  activity  of  genius  by  depriving  it  of 
■5'timulus  of.  hunger.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  enough,  for' 
-.purchaser  of  a  costly  book  to  be  somewhat  indilforent  as 
■^bterary  value ;  for  which,  whether  it  be  great  or  sniail,  be 
be  aware  that  he  is  charged  comparatively  nothing.  To 
'oils  ol  this  description  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  as  we 
can,  of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  is  printed  in  quarto 
•  f.  Bensley,  on.  cream  coloured  wove  paper,  hot  pressed, 
*Uibellished  with  a  number  of  very  fine  engravings  by 
'  ^h,  Scriven,  and  Worthington,  from  designs  by-Stnirke,‘ 
*<sx  models. by  Miss  Andras;  including  a  beautiful'en- 
with  a  vignette  of  Hercules  delivering  Pro- 
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metlicus,  excellent  portraits  of  Granville  Sharp,  Clarlcson 
anti  Wilberforce,  and  nine  engravings  in  illustration  of  dif! 
ferent  passages  in  the  poems.  The  weight  of  this  recom. 
nieiulation  certainly  could  not  be  augmented — we  hope  it 
would  not  be  much  diminished — by  reiharking,  that  the  sub- 
ject  selected  for  graphic  and  typographic  embellishment,  it 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  It  would  not,  we  trust,  W 
thought  impertinent  to  suggest,  that  no  event,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  Britons,  is  calculated  to  aft'ord  them  more  satis, 
faction  as  men  ami  as  patriots,  or  more  justly  intitled  to  every 
form  of  celebration  that  literature  anti  the  arts  can  supply. 
It  is  on  this  very  principle,  indeed,  that  another  class  of  tht 
community  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  work;  a  clait, 
w  ho  generally  employ  their  money  much  better  than  in  biiyinj 
wide  margins  and  sumptuous  prints.  I'he  patronage  of  the 
publication  might  therefore  be  very  safely  committetl  tothosf, 
who  would  retjnire  no  other  motive  to  purchase  it,  than  tk 
elegance  it  displays,  and  the  event  it  commemorates. 

Poetry,  however,,  should  not  only  be  bought,  hut  read; 
and  the  public,  to  whom  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  thi 
present  work,  will  naturally  require  a  description  of  its  con 
tents,  and  an  estimate  of  its  literary  pretensions. 

The  first  thing  we  meet  with,  is  an  advertisement,  in  wliid 
the  Proprietor  acquaints  ns  with  the  laudable  motivei  thi 

fn-ompted  him  to  the  undertaking.  The  nixt  is,  a  very  need 
ess  explanation  of  the  vignette,  in  lyrical  verse.  Tlietbe 
portraits  follow,  each  accompanied  with  a  brief  eulogy,  de 
nominated  an  ‘  account,’. of  the  philanthropist  it  repreicnj 
We  must,  not  criticize  this  preliminary  matter  too  narro»l]i 
What  most  displeased  us. was  the  ‘  accounts.*  It  seems,  ve® 
unfortunately,  never  to  have  occurred  to.Lthe  writer,  th«J 
brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  men,  would  l» 
been  far  preferable  to  a. panegyric  upon  their  merits;  tij 
while  the  former  was  a  task  in  which  tlie  most  ordinary  lal^ 
could  hardly  fail,  the  latter  might  challenge  .(if  indeed  it  M 
not  .exhausted)  the  best  energies  .of  orators  and  jiocts;t* 
facts  were  always  more  valuable  than .  dedaniation,  anuM 
where  there  was  so  little  chance  of  being  brilliant  or  origifl 
a  prudent  man  would  only  endeavour  to  be  instructive;  tw 
a  iplendid ’quarto,  intend^  to  coiuniemorate  the'Abolitio»l 
the  Slave  Trade,  inight  with  no  great  impropriety  have* 
eluded  the  date  of  that  event ;  and  that  a  few  details  of* 
origin  and  progress  of  the  traffic,  the  extent  to  which 
carried,  and.  the  successive  efforts  wliich  tMuUed  in  ns  J 
presaion,  might  have  been  -introduced  in  the  three 
without  encumbering,  one  additional  page,  or  being  cemV 
at  uninteresting  or  irrelevant.  I 
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The  poems  of  wliich  this  volume  substantially  consists, 
make  their  appearance  under  several  disadvantages.  In  li¬ 
terature,  as  well  as  in  life,  those  very  decorations  and  distinc¬ 
tions  which  conciliate  the  great  and  awe  tite  vulgar,  produce 
quite  aa  opposite  etfect  on  men  of  sense  and  discrimination. 
Pretenitioiis  are  more  nicely  examined,  and  excellence  more 
fi„orously  exacted.  No  standard  seems  too  high,  no  scrutiny 
too  jealous.  The  severity  of  justice  is  enforced  by  the 
prejtidices  of  pride.  The  law  of  England,  aware  of  the  in- 
tiuence  of  previous  opinion  in  forming  the  judgement,  and 
iletpairing  of  an  absolute  neutrality  of  feeling  between  the 
piihiic  and  the  individual,  has  interposed  on  behalf  of  the 
weaker  party,  '.and  prepossessed  the  most  trusty  of  .her  minis¬ 
ters  in  his  favour.  But  if  prejudice  be  forntidable  to  any 
writer,  it  is  especially  to  a  poet.  Mathematicians  may  defy' 
hostility,  secure  in  the  impenetrable  armour  of  truth,  and  the 
irresistible  arms  of  demonstration.  It  is  said  to  be  difficult, 
however,  to  convince  a  man  against  his  will ;  to  phase  him,  is 
next  to  impossible.  A .  poet,  whose  precise  object  it  is  to 
please,  cannot  possibly  be  judged  with  equity,  unless  he  is 
heard  with  indulgence.  The  susceptibility  of  agreeable  emo¬ 
tions,  the  very  sense  by  which  poetical  merit  must  be  felt,  is 
necessarily  enfeebled,  more  or  less,  by  the  prevalence  of 
tttspicion  or  ill-will.  It  is  only  in  the  kindest  and  most  peace¬ 
ful  moments,  in  the  profoundcst  silence  of  the  passions,  that 
we  can  hear  the  sweetest  tones  and  finest  echoes  of  poetry'. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprized,  therefore,  at  the  apprehensions 
intimated  iu  a  very  modest  preface  by  the  anther  of  the  first 
poem  in  the  volumej  from  the  prejudice  which  its  splendor 
night  excite, — Another  obvious  source  of  unfavourable 

IiuQgement,  which  is  also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  is 
the  singularly. linteresting  nature  of  the  subject,  combined 
with  the  perfect  notoriety  of  all/its  parts.  The  one’  may 
encourage  tIte'vijnGst  sanguine  expectations,  which  the 
^ner  may  Vende*- it  impossible  to  fulfil.  The  history' of  the 

i Slave  Trade  is«.-;so  copious;’’ that  ’  poetry  can  scarcely  aug- 
''ent  the  numiier'-of .  incidents  and  so  impressive, 'she  can 
ardly  add  fouheir  effect.  'The  most  artful  and  ingeni- 
fiction' might  .strive  in 'vain  to  excite  a  tenderer  pity, 

‘  niore.  vehementv.  indignation,  a  ■  deeper  horror,  than  ■  is 
"‘■■‘ikened  by  a’' bare  narrative 'of  the  facts.  'All  these  emo- 
^!is,  howeverj' have  been  excited  already;  and  the' same 
^'  can  never  excite  them  ag'ain  to  the  same  degree}' having 
part  of  their  power  in  losing  all  tiveir 'novelty.  These 

tsf'Uous,  (moreover,  have  been  very  frequently  exoiied  .for 
•cries  of  .  years  by  the  utmost  efforts  ofi-  eioquetioe  and 
'^'Viihe  public  mind  hns  been' rendered- m’ t ''certain 
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d('gvcc  callous  by  repeated  impressions,  insensible  by  il^ 
exercise  of  its  sensibility  ;  and  attempts  to  stimulate  iij 
exhausted  powers  are  attended  with  imliflerencc,  wwirincss 
and  disgust.  I'hc. impression,  also,  which  the  various  inch 
dents  might  have  produced,  will  be  in  some  measure  dimi. 
iiislied  by  the  Abolition  itself.  Our  sympathy  with  suiTeriug, 
as  it  chiefly  arises  from  a  sense  of  our  own  liability  to  it,  h 
greatly  weakened  by  the  certainty  that  it  cannot  recur;  and 
.is  counteracted,  moreover,  by  the  pleasure  of  conteniplafmo 
the  extinction  of  its  source.  The  name  of  a  wolf  excites  but 
little  terror  in  the  peasantry  of  .a  country,  from  which  the 
race  has  been  long -exterminated ;  and  the  most  distressing 
situations  of  a  novel  are  passed  over  with  comparative  uncon- 
ecru,  when  ue  are  aware  it  is  to  end  happily.  The  Slave 
'I'raile,  therefore,  though  a  fine  subject  for  poetry,  is  no«a 
very  dangerous  one  for  a  poet. — It  seemed  necessary  to  men. 
tion  these  circumstances,  as  augmenting  the  difficulty  of  tlw 
task,  which  tiie  contributors  to  this  work  have  had  the  cou. 
rage  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  poet  in  whom  we  have  fouiul  much 
both  to  admire  and  to  forgive.  The  extensive  and  unabated 
popularity  of  bis  poems,  (which  are  rather  to  be  regardd, 
however,  as  proofs  of  ability  than  as  models  of  excellence,) 
leaves  him  no  room  to  tbarge  tl)c  public  in  general  with 
insensibility  to  bis  talents  or  severity  to  bis  faults.  IVe 
cannot  ascribe  this  popularity  to  any  thing  less  than  that 
power  over  the  mind  w'hich  genius  alone  possesses,  when 
we  reflect  that  it  has  attached  itself,  in  an  age  when  poe* 
tical  talent  is  more  frequently  evolved,  more  highly  cultiva. 
ted,  and  more  nicely  judgecl,  than  at  any  former  pcriwl, 
to  a  writer,  who  had  neither  meanness  of  condition  to  ex¬ 
tort  wonder,  Jior  dignity  to  enforce  respect;  who  bad  no  li¬ 
terary  confedeiacy  to  assume  his  cause,  and  beguile,  sur- 
})rizc,  or  intimidate  the  public  into  a  decision  in.  bis  favour; 
who-. was  uo  darling  of  any.  sect  or  of  any  party,  no  syoe 
pliant  to  the  w  euldiy  or  to  the  great ;  vyho  wrote  no  ronianny 
gratified  no  cage  for  chivalry  oi;  black-letter, '  fell  in  wiia 
uo  fashionable  innovations,  stimulated  no  sensual  appftit^t 
flattered  no  error,  ministered  to  no  vice.  A  poet  who  to 
depended  exclusively,  for  his  success,  upon  the  elegant oo- 
liucatiou  of  ^  sublime  and  beautiful  imagery,  of  tender  aH' 
Iteroic  feeling,  of  refined  and  elevated  thought  ;  wkiJ 
actually  triumphed  over  the  hearts,  and  received  the 
of  a  large  proportion  of  Ids,  countrymen  ;  who  has  survive 
the  foulest  auuse  aud  bitterest  ridicule  of  unprincipled 
eism, — ^may  very  possibly  be  chargeable  with  faults,  hut- 
certainly  not  destitute  .of  genius. 
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•Tltcrc  are  individuals,  however,  who  protest  against  the 
Jt'cisioii  of  the  public.  Without  assuming  the  iufalli- 
bilitv  of  a  tribunal  iti  whose  decree  we  happen  to  con¬ 
cur,*  and  whose  authority  indeed  it  is  as  unusual  as  it  is 
useless  to  call  in  question,  we  may  venture  to  surinise 
some  of  the'  principles  which  have  produced  the  ditfe- 
tence  of  opinion.  Many  of  these  are  implied  in  enume- 
ratin‘4  those  causes  of  popularity  to  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
las  not  been  indebted  :  with  a  variety  of  readers,  no  poer, 
who  is  not  aided  by  some  of  these  circumstances,  has  any 
chance  of  becoming  a  favourite  -  till  he  ilies.  Some  are 
indignant,  at  having  been  anticipated,  and  jealous  of  a  po¬ 
pularity  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  siidrage.  Some 
are  too  logical,  to  perceive  any  merit  in  a  contemporary, 
who  has  ever  slipped  into  a  defective  allegory  or  a  mixed 
metaphor.  A  few  are  still  too  classical  to  be  satisfied  with  , 
out  an  imitation  of  ancient  models,  or  an'  introduction  of 
bcaihen  gods.  The  taste  of  some  is  so  perfect,  that  they 
r»n  tolerate  rvhole  pages  of  insipidity  better  than  a  line 
ot  extravagance.  There  are  some,  moreover,  so  entirely 
i'unusetl  to  the  melting  mood,’  that  when  they  meet  with 
|s  writer  who  practises  a  little  upon  the  feelings,  they  cither 
oiider  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  he  can  mean, 
r  resent  his  impertinence  with  indignation.  These. readers, 
iiethcr  naturally  possessing  but  little  sensibility,  —  whether 
ardened  by  unsocial  or  dissipated  habits,  an  iil-iiatiired  and 
it'rical  arrogance,  a  devotion  to  abstract  studies,  or  an 
xcliisive  passion  .  for  the  useful  and  the  true,  • —  whether 
M«med,  or  incapable,  of  any  suffusion’ of  the  eye  or'  the 
aoek,— would  deserve  some  share  of  commiseration,  but  that 
I?}’ are  all  fortunately  exempt  from  those  disturbances  which 
produced  in  others  by  the  sublime  in  nature,  in  muSic, 

[ifi  sentiment,  and*  from  all  danger  of  being  classed  in 

Is  of  mortality  with  those  who  have  died  either -of  jov 
|rof  grief.  '  A  certain  number  of  these  classes  have  ‘  yet  ano-1 
r  hold’  upon  Mr.^  Montgomery ;  there  is  strong  reason  to 
^H^ct  him  of  believing  npt  only  ,  in  a  God,  but  in  a 

‘^•our.~For  our  owii  parts,  we  are  very  far  from 

blind  to  the  numerous  blemishes  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
I  rks ;  vt'e  perceive  •  numerous  blemishes,  -too,  in  .the 
of  the  best' poets  our  country,  lias,  produced':  and 
also  perceive  in  both  a  .vast  superiority  of  beauties,  that 
'I'ly  atone  for  their  faults,  and  intitle  them  to  admiration 
^immortality.  Not  long’  ago,  we  think, some  person 
oth  r  predicted  that  by  about  this  time  we  sbould'hear 
"loie  of  Mr.  Montgomery.  We,  on  the  contrary,  will 
mre  to  prophesy,  that  of  all  'his  contemporaries,  timugli 
'•'ml  inuy  surpass,  not  one  will  survi\=e  him.  It  may  be 
l-mmed  that  at  any  rate  our  prophecy  is  the  mure  dis- 
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creet ;  and  will  not  expose  us  to  the  disgrace  and  mor, 
tihcntion  of  being  ourselves  the  witnesses  of  its  failure. 

VVe  should  be  sorry,  however,  for  Mr.  Montgonjerv’i 
fame  to  rest  principally  upon  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland-’or 
indeed  upon  any  of  the  smaller  but  superior  poems  he  hw 
already'  published  ;  as  we  are  satisfied,  from  these  specimen!, 
that  his  genius,  if  wisely  aimed  and  diligently  exercised,  is 
capable  of  far  nobler  and  less  exceptionable  performaiicts. 
The  poem  now  before  us,  instead  of  weakening  this  opinion 
confirms  it..  We  must  add,  however,  that  instead  of  eqnatliii» 
all  our  expectations,  it  enlarges  them  ;  that  we  still  think  his 
success  inferior  to  his  ability  ;-and  rather  look  upon  him 
as  having  bent  the  bow,  than  as  having  hit  the  mark.  < 

The  measure  here  adopted  by  Mr.  M.  is  the  heroic;  ini 
which  his  versification  is  as  closely  condensed,  us  strongly ; 
pointed,  and  as  highly  polished,  though  not  always  as  ele>| 
gantlyand  happily  fashioned,  as  in  his' excellent  lyrics.  He? 
has  studied  variety  of  cadence  with  considerable  success,  butij 
has  not  always  attained  it  without  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  lmr>j 
mony.  There  is  too  often  a  greater  degree  ‘  of  pomp  or  ofj 
ardour  in. the  verse,  than  is  required  by  the  sentiment,  liij 
endeavouring  to  adapt  the  sound  to  the  sense,  he  has  not 
and  then,  introduced  harsh  breaks  and  awkward  pauses;  in| 
some  of  *  these  attempts,  however,  he  has  been  eminently 
fortunate.-  We  have  noticed  occasional  resemblances,  pro¬ 
bably  accidental,  to  several  poets  who  have  employed, thii 
metre  with  peculiar  skill ;  but  they  are  few  and  inconsidfra- 
hie,  and -it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  imitated  •  no  par^, 
ticular  model,  but  formed  a  manner  entirely  his  own, 
he  might  assimilate  more  to  that  of  Dryden,  we.  thinkpwiiM 
out  any  disadvantage.-  ■'!>:?.  >  i 

We  are  not  very  much  pleased  with  the  scheme  of.tbi* 

poem.  That  *  there  are  some  objections  against  the  titles 

plan,  which  will  occur  to  almost  every  reader,’  the  autliorii 
himself  aware.  He  adds,*  that  *  the  title  seemed- the 
and  the  plan  the  mosteligible,  that  At*  could  adapt  to  a  su- 
yect  so  various  and  exxursivei  yet  so-  famiiiar  and  •  exhauf*?'' 
Desultory  as  the  plan*  is,- and -materially  as  -it  detracts  jros 
the  general 'merit  and  effect  of  the  poem,  it  is  doubtless 
ferabie  to  a  mere  history-  in  verse  ; .  and  arty  thing  like  i- 
epic  form  was  quite  inapplicable -to  a  subject  perfectly 
known,  possessinginoiunity,  and  admitting  of  no  plot* 
poem  is  divided  into  four  pans.  Without' 'any  vain  atte®!' 
to  create  suspense  or  surprise,  the  poet  announces  the 
ject  and  catastrophe  in  the  -very  first  line,  supposed  w  - 
Uttered  by'  Britannia ;  -  *  •  .  ■  * 

*  Thy  chains  are  broken  ;  Africa,  be  free  I’ 
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Ije  proceeds,  rather  abruptly,  to  a  narrative  of  the  discovery 
iiiJ  depopulation  of  the  West  India  islands,  commencirg 
with  a  poi*t'cnl  allusion  to  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  cx> 
peilitioti  of  Columbus.  The  second  canto  begins  with  a 
jftcant  on  tlic  sugar-cane ;  and  the  determination  of  the 
uUntei’s,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  exterminated  or  worn  out 
Cliaribs  by  un  importation  of  negroes,  introduces  a  suivey 
of  African  nature,  a  view  of  the  negro-race,  and  an  account 
of  the  trade  in  sluN'es  and  of  the  European  powers  which  car¬ 
ried  it  on.  Among  these,  Britain  of  course  is  mentioned,  and 
the  Abolition  again  transiently  referred  to.  This  reference, 
which  also  recurs  in  the  fourth  canto,  appears  to  us  injudici¬ 
ous.  It  was  rendered  necessary,  however,  by  the- author’s 
plan,  which  seems  to  have  been  to  give  in  this  second  part 
ageneral  view  of  the  history  of  the  trade,  as  he  had  relatetl 
the  previous  history  in  the’  first  part,  reserving  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  its  horrors  for  the  thini,  and  of  the  causes 
and  cotm'quences  of  its  annihilation  for  the  last.  The  topics 

I  of  the  third  canto  are  numerous  and  interesting  :  it  begins 
with  reflections  on  the  love  of  country  and  of  home,  as  the 
mie  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  especially  as  actuating  the 
Det'ro;  and  closes  with  a  reference  to  the  awful  visitations  of 
Providence  ou  the  guilty  islands.  The  fourth '  part  define- 
ites  the  early  history  and  benevolent  labours  of  the  Moravi¬ 
ans,  the  conversion  of  the  negro;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
leading  abolitionists,  concluding  with  a .  prophecy  of  the 
eventual  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies,  -Afrits,  and  the  world 
(t  large,  and  hailing  the  commencement  of  the  promised 
jMillennium.  -  - 

I  from  this  analysis,. it  will  appear,  that  the -author  has  en- 
Idcavoured  to  suivstitutc  variety  of  subject  for  unity  of  plan  ; 
b'Hl  rnust  rely  on  the  splendor  of  individual'  parts,  in  his 
‘to excite  air  interest  and  impart  a. pleasure,  which  its 

II  cuusidered.  as  a  whole,- could  not  be  expected  > to.  pro- 
>  Hence  'the<  character  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much 
'tic  or  narrative,  as  lyrical.  The  fine  representation  of 
nibus  musing  ou  the  sea  shore,,  after  he -had.  conceived 
lea  of  a  western  continent,  and  watching  the  successive 
igof  the  sun,'  the  evening  star, and  the  moon,— and  nipre 
sially  the  imaginary  personages,  Britannia,  and  Africa- — 
It  not  iipproperly.  have  been  the,  subjects  of  an  ode.  A 
imperfect  idea  may  be -formed;, of  the  spirit  W;ith  which 
obloquy  bf.Cblumbus  is  described,  from- the  concluding 

‘Now  earth  and  ocean  vanish’d,  all- serene"' 

The  starry  firmaoicnl  alone  was  seen;.  r..' 
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Through  the  slow,  silent  hours,  he  watch’d  the  host 
Of  ml^lnight  suns  in  western  darkness  lost, 


Till  Night  himself,  on  shadowy  pinions  borne, 

Fled  o’er  the  mighty  waters,  and  the  morn 
Danc’d  on  the  mountains  : — *  Lights  of  heaven  !*  he  cried, 

‘  Lead  on  ; — I  go  to  win  a  glorious  bride 
‘  Hope  swells  my  sail ;  in  spirit  I  behold 

*  That  maiden-world,  twin  sister  of  the  old,  ;  ^ 

*  By  nature  nurs’d  beyond  the  jealous  sea, 

‘  Denied  to  ages,  but  betroth’d  to  me/  p.  4. 

His  success  is  thus  related. 

‘  The  wind^  were  prosperous,  and  the  billows  bore 
The  brave  adventurer  to  the  promis’d  shore  ; 

Far  in  the  west  array’d  in  purple  light, 

Dawn’d  the  new  world  on  his  enraptur’d  sight: 

'  Not  Adam  loosen’d  from  th’  encumbering  earth, 

Waked  by  the  breath  of  God  to  instant  birth, 

With  sweeter,  wilder  wonder  gaz’d  around. 

When  lifc  within,  and  light  without  he  found, 

The  whole  creation  inishing  o’er  his  soul. 

He  seem’d  to  live  and  breatlie  tliroughout  the  whole. 

So  felt  Columbus  when,  divinely  fair. 

At  the  last  look  of  resolute  despair, 

Th*  Hesperian  isles,  from  distance  dimly  blue, 

With  gradual  beauty  open’d  On  his  view. 

•  ’  In  that  prbud  moment,  his  transported  mind 

'  The  morning  and  tl>e  evening  worlds  combin’d, 

‘  ‘  And  made  the  sea,  that  sunder’d  them  before, 

.  A  bond  of  peace,  uniting  shore  to  shore.’  pp.  4,  5. 

•  A  more  vivid  impression  is  usually  produced  by  selcctinj 
and  strongly  delineating  a  particular  event  in  a  series,  ora 
particular  section  of  a  scene,  than  by  a  vague  though  com* 
prehensive  representation  of  the  whole.  A  striking  instance 
occurs  in  the  following  lines,  which  enabrace  in  fact  but 
single  individual,’ but  a  moment  of  time,  and  but  a  point oi 
^ipacc,  and  yet  afford  a  very  distinct  and  impressive  idea  ol 
the  train  bf  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  aboriginal  ' inhabitants o! 
tlie  West  India 'islands  by  their  remorseless  invadei's. 
think  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  scarcely  affords 
passage,  more  happily, conceived,  or  more  skilfully  executf 
The  artful  construction  of  the  last  line  wbulddo  credit  to  ’ 
ablest  versifier  in  our  lancuag-e. 

*  The  Indian,  as  he  turn’d  his  head  in  flight, 

‘  *  Beheld  his  cottage  flaming  through  the  nightl, 

-  *  And,  midst  the  shrieks  of  murder  on  the  virind,  .  . 

Heard  the  mute  blood-hound" s  death-steli  close  behind*^  P* 
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Xhe  concluding  lines  of  the  canto  afford  similar  proofs  of 
Mr.  M.’s  skill  in  vensification. 

f  Condemned  in  torrid  noon,  with  palsy’d  hand^ 

To  urge  .the  slow  plough  o’er  tli*  obdurate  land, 

The  lab’rer,  smitten  by  the  sun’s  fierce  ray, 

‘  A  corpse  along  th’  unfinish’d  furrow  lay. 

O’erwhelm’d,  at  length,  with  ignominious  toil, 

Mingling  their  barren  ashes  with  the  soil, 

Down  to  the  dust  the  Charib-people  pass’d,  . 

Like  autumn  foliage  withering  in  the  blast : 

The  whole  race  sunk  beneath  th’  oppressor’s  rod. 

And  left  a  blank  among  the  works  of  God.’  p.  9. 

instead  of  personifying  African  Nature,  and  introducing 
tlie  principal  features  that  characterize  it  in  a  delineation  of 
an  iinaginary  being,  we  could  wish  Mr.  M.  had  emplo\x‘d  the 
^ame  fertility  of  thought  and  splendor  of  diction  in  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  real  nature;  which  would  liave  given  variety  to  tlivs 
poem,  and  a  respite  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  A  few  cou- 
nlets  we  shall  extract ;  in  which  this  continent  is  represented,  as 

*  A  world  of  wonders,  where  creation  seems 
No  more  the  works  of  Nature  but  her  dreams 
Where  none  can  check  her  bounty,  when  she  show  rs 
«  O’er  the  gay  wilderness  her  fruits  and  flowers  ; 

None  brave  her  fury,  when,  with  whirlwind  breath 
And  earthquake- step,  she  walks  abroad  with  death 
O’er  boundless  plains  she  holds  her  fiery  flight, 

In  terrible  magnificence  of  light ; 

At  blazing  noon  pursues  the  evening  breeze. 

Through  the  dun  gloom  of  realm-o’ershadowing  trees  ; 

Her  thirst  at^Nile’s  mysterious  fountain  quells, 

Or  bathes  her  swarthy  limbs  where  Niger  swells 
An  inland  ocean,  on  whose  jasper  rocks 
With  shells  and  sea-flower  wreaths  she  binds  her  locks ; 

She  sleeps  on  isles  of  velvet  verdure,  placed 
Midst  sandy  gulphs  and  shoals  for  ever  waste  ; 

She  guides  lier  countless  flocks  to  cherish’d  rills. 

And  feeds  her  cattle  oh  a  thousand  hills.’  pp.  13,  IL 

The  love  of  country  aud  of  home  is  treated  with  innfenuitr 
teeiing  ;  but  the  passage  has  a  soit  of  enigmatical  cha- 
which  we  do  not  altogether  approve.  In  illustrating 
■^'universality  of  the  principle,  several  remarkable*  regions 
^^lius  appropriately  specified.  *  , 

*  O’er  China’s  garden-fields,  and  peopled  floods. 

In  California’s  pathless  world  of  woods. 

Round  Andes’  heights,  where  Winter,  from  his  throne. 

Looks  down  in  scorn  upon  the  summer  zone  ; 

By  the  gay  borders  of  Bermudas’  isles, 

Where  Spring  with  everlasting  verdure  smiles  ; 
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On  pure  Madeirans  vine-robed  hills  of  health  ; 

In  Javans  swamps  of  pestilence  and  wealth  ; 

Where  Babcd  stood,  where  wolves  and  jackalls 
Midst  weeping  willows,  on  Euphrates^  brink  ; 

On  Camicrs  crest,  by  Jordan's  reverend  stream^ 

Where  Canaan’s  glories  vanish’d  like  a  dream  ; 

Where  Greece,  a  spectre,  haunts  her  heroes'  graves* 
i\nd  Rome’s  vast  ruins  darken  Tiber's  waves  ; 

Where  broken-hearted  Switzerland  bewails 
Her  su’ojcct  mountains  and  dishonour’d  vales  ; 

Where  Albion’s  rocks  exult  amidst  the  sea 
Around  the  beauteous  Isle  of  Liberty;— 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time* 

Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime* 

.  Deems  his  own  land  of  ev’ry  land  the  pride, 

Ijelov’d  by  heav’n  o’er  all  the  world  beside  ; 

His  home  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  ail  the  rest.'  pp.  23, 2L 

Tn  proof  of  the  hospitality  and  gentleness  of  the  African 
churacrer,  tlie  poet  introiluces  Mungo  Park's  beautiful  aiuc- 
dote  of  tlve  negro  girls,  whose  song  he  versifies  with  equal[ 
neatness  anti  fulelity.  ' 

*  ‘‘  The  winds  were  roaring,  and  the  white  man  fled ; 

•*  The  rains  of  night  descended  on.  his  head  ;  • 

The  poor  white  man  sat  down  beneath  our  tree* 

Weary  and  faint,  and  f;ir  from  home  was  he  : 

,  •*  For  him  no  mother  fills  with  milk  the  bowl, 

‘‘  No  wife  prepares  the  hiead  to  cheer  his  soul : 

**  Pity  the  poor  white  man  who  sought  our  tree, 

No  wife,  no  mother,  and  no  home  has  he." 
sang  the  Negro’s  daughters  once  again 
O  that  the  poor  white  man  might  hear  that  strain ! 

— Whether  the  victim  of  the  treacherous  Moor, 

Or  from  the  Negro's  hospitable  door 
Spurn’d  as  a  spy  from  Europe’s  dreaded  clime* 

And  left  to  perish  for  thy  country’s  crime  ; 

Or  destin’d  still,  when  all  thy  wanderings  cease* 

On  Albion's  lovely  lap  to  rest  in  peace  ;  • 

Pilgrim  !  in  hcawen  or  earth,  where’er  thou  be, 

Angels  of  mercy  guide  and  comfort  thee!’  pp.  25,  26. 

The  follovviug  passage  relates  the  history  of  thousauJj* 

♦  ’Twas  night :  his  bal)cs  around  him  lay  at  rest, 

Their  mother  slumber’d  on. their  father’s  breast : 

A  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed  ; 

They  woke,  the  cottage  blazed,  the  victims  fled : 

Foith' sprang  the  ambush’d  ruifians  on  tlieir  prey, 

'rhey  caught,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  far  away ; 

H  he  white  man  bought  them  at  the. mart  of  blood  ; 

In  pestilential  barks'they  cross’d  the  flood  ; 
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Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  tom 
To  distant’ isles,  to  separate  bondage  -borne  ; 

Denied,  though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 
That  misciy  love8,-^the  fellowship  of  grief/  pp!  28. 

The  lines  relating  to  the  mnltitiules  who  died  on  the  voyage, 
truly  admirable.  A  passage  more  exquisitely  tinislied  or 
niore awfully  sublime,*  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for* 

<  When  the  loud  tmmpet  of  eternal  doom 
Shall  break  the  mortal  bondage  of  the  tomb  ; 

When  with  the  mother's  pangs  th'  expiring  earth 
Shall  bring  her  children  forth  to  second  birth  ; 

Then  shall  the  sea’s  mysterious  caverns,  spread 
With  human  relics,  render  up  their  dead. 

Though  warm  with  life  the  heaving  surges  glow 
Where'er  the  winds  of  heaven  were  wont  to  blow. 

In  sevenfold  phalanx  shall  the  rallying  hosts 
Of  ocean  slumbercrs  join  their  wandering  ghosts. 

Along  the  melancholy  gulph  that  roars 
From  Guinea  to  the  Charibbean  shores. 

Myriads  of  slaves,  that  perish'd  on  the  way, . 

From  age  to  age  the  shark's  appointed  prey. 

By  livid  plagues,  by  lingering  tortures  slain,  - 
Or  headlong  plung'd  alive  into  the  main. 

Shall  rise*  in  judgment  from  their  gloomy  beds, 

And  call  down  vengeance  on  their  murderers'  heads.'  pp.  26, 27* 

The  cliaracteVs  of  the  slave-captain  arrd  the  creoh‘-plauter 
.1  forcibly  drawn  ;  .we  can. only  admit  part  of  the  latter. 

*  Satiate  with  food,  his  heavy  eyelids  close. 

Voluptuous  nuniohs  fan  l>im  to  repose  ; 

Prone  on  tlie  noon-day  couch  he  lolls  in  vain,  .. 

Delirious  slumbers  rock  his  maudlin. brain  ; 

He  starts  in  horror  from  bewildering  da'ams. 

His  blood-shot  eye  with  fire  and  frenzy  gleams  ; 

He  stalks  abipad  ;  through  all  his  wonted*  rounds, 

I'he  negro. trembles,  and  the  lash  resounds, 

And  cries  of  anguish,  shrilling  through  the  air,  ' 

To  distant  fields  his;  dread  approach  declare. 

I  Mark,  as  he" passes,  every  head  declin'd*;  * 

Then  slowly  raised,  to  curse  him*  from  behind. 

1'hls  is  the  veriest  wretch  on  nature’s  face, 

Own'd  by'no  country,  spurn'd  by  every  race ; 

The  tether'd  tyrant  of  one  narrow  span. 

The  bloated  vampire  of  a  living  man  ; 

His  frame, — a  fungus  form  of  dunghill  birth, 

-  That  taints  the  air,  and  rots  above  the  earth  ; 

His  soul  ;-^as  he  a'  soul,  whose  sensual  breast 
Of  stdfish  passions  is  a  serpent’s  nest  ?  ,  ' 

Who-  follows  headlong,  *  ignoraiu  and  blind, 

The  vague  brute  instinct  of  an  ideot  mind  i*  2cc.  p»  30» 
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V 

The  praise  most  justly  bestowed  on  the  Moravians,  in  {y 
fourtli  canto,  will  sound  very  harshly  in  the  ears  of  those  \vl,o 
regard  cotwevsion  as  a  figment  of  hy])ocrisy  or  a  dream  of 
enthusiasm.  Few  however  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  are  so 
idllicU'd  with  a  nausea  of  piety,  as  to  derive  uo  graiUication 
from  the  following  lines. 

*  And  thou,  poor  Negro  !  scomM  of  all  mankind ; 

Thou  dumb  and  impotent,  and  deaf  and  blind  ! 

1  hou  dead  in  spirit !  toil-degraded  slave, 

C'ruslfd  by  the  curse  on  Adam  to  the  grave  ! 

The 'messengers  of  peace,  o/er  land  and  sea. 

That  sought  the  sons  of  sorrow,  stoop’d  to  thee. 

The  captive  rais’d  his  slow  and  sullen  eye  ; 

He  knew  no  friend,  nor  deem’d  a  friend  was  nigh. 

Till  the  sweet  tones  of  Pity  touch’d  his  ears. 

And  Mercy  bathed  his  bosom  with  her  tears  : 

Sti  ange  were  those  tones,  to  him  those  tears  were  strange, 
He  wept  and  wonder’d  at  the  mighty  change. 

Felt  the  quick  pang  of  keen  compunction  dart, 

And  heard  a  small  still  whisper  in  his  heart; 

A  voice  from  heaven,  that  bade  the  outcast  rise 
From  shame  on  earth  to  glory  in  the  skies. 

‘  From  isle  to  ide  the  welcome  tidings  ran  ; 

The  slave  that  heard  them  started  into  man  :  ,  . 

l.ike  Peter,  sleeping  in  his  chains  he  lay. 

The  arrgcl  came,  his  night  w^as*  turn’d  to  day  ; 

‘  Arise  his  fetters  fall,  his  slumbers  flee  ; 

He  wakes  to  life,  lie  springs  to  liberty, 

‘  No  more  to  deemon  gods,  in  hideous  forms. 

He  pray’d  for  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  storms. 

In  secret  agony  devour’d  the  earth,* 

And,  while  he  spar’d  his  mother,  curs’d  his  birth  : 

To  heaven  the  Christian  Negro  sent’ his  sighs 
In  morning  vows,  and  evening  sacrifice  ; 

Fie  pray’d  for  blessings  to  descend  on, those 
That  dealt  to  him  the  cup' of  many  woes, 

Thought  of  his  home  in. Africa  forlorn. 

Yet,  while  he  wept,  rejoic’d  that  he  vvas  born  ; 

No  longer,  burning  with  unholy  fifes, 

He  wallow’d  in  the  dust  of  base  desires  ; 

Ennobling  virtue  fix’d  his  hopes  above. 

Enlarged  his  heart,  and  sanctified  his  love  ; 

With  humble  steps  the  paths  of  peace  he  trod, 

.  A  happy  pilgrim,  for  he  walk’d  ^  ith  God.’^  pp.  37-^39* 

♦  This  and  the  following  lines  might  be  scarcely  intelligible  toaicac 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  which  they  refer.  The  first  alludes 
the  dcspeiate  and  fiital  practice  oi  earth-eatlng^  among  the  disconsoi^ 
slaves ;  the  second,  to  the  negro  proverb,  mentioned  by  Pad,  ‘  Sn 
rue,  but  do  net  cur:e  try  mother^  No  person,  however,  who 
the  preceding  canto  v/ith  its  notes,  could  mistake  the  mcauiag  ‘ 
tovplct. 
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I  pvnst  pass  over  the  references  to  Granville  Sharp,  Clark- 
iiDtl  Wilherforce,  and  the  atFeciing  apostrophe  to  Cow- 
re/  whose  sorrows  the  poet  intimates  he  is  but  to# 
capable  of  sympathizing  liimself.  Pitt,  he  says, 

- - - <  Supreme  amid  the  senate  rose, 

The  Negroes  friend  among  the  Negro’s  foes  ;  * 

Yet,  while  his  tones  like  heaven’s  high  thunder  broke, 

No  fire  descended  to  consume  the  yoke.’  p.  40.  ‘ 

Of  Fox,  it  is  remarked, 

I*  He  spake  in  vain  till  with  his  latest  breath 
He  broke  the  spell  of  Africa  in  death.’  p.  41. 

In  the  following  allegorical  account  of  the  ultimate  success 
if  the, Abolitionists,  we  shall  not  be  ver}^  severe  upon. Mr.  M. 
or  attributing  that  event  to  imaginary  rather  than  real 
reuses,  and  preferring  the  graces  of  fiction  to  the  truth  of 
iisiorv.  It  is  equally  affecting  and  picturesque. 

‘  High  on  her  rock,  in  solitary  state, 

Sublimely  musing,  pale  Britannia  sat, 
j  Her  awful  forehead  on  her  spear  reclin’d, 

I  Her  robe  and  tresses  streaming  with  the  wind  ;  ' 

I  Chill  through  her  frame  foreboding  tremors  crept, 
rhe  mother  thought  upon  her  sons  and  wept ; 

She  thought  of  Nelson  in  the  battle  slain. 

And  his  last  signal  beaming  o’er  the  miiin  ; 

In  Glory’s  circling  arms  the  hero  bled, 

While  Victory  bound  the  laurel  on  his  head  ; 

At  once  immoital,  in  both  worlds,  became 

I  His  soaring  spirit,  and  abiding  name: 

She  thought  of  Pitt,  heart-broken,  bn  his  bief ; 

And  ‘  O  my  Country  !’  echoed  in  her  car: 

She  thought  of  Fox  ; — she  heard  him  faintly  speak;* 

His  parting  breatli  grew  cold  upon  her  cheek. 

His  dying  accents  trembled  into  air, 

‘  Spare  injured  Africa  !  the  Negro  spare!’ 

'  ‘  She  started  from  her  trance  !  and  round  tlie  shurs 
Beheld  her  supplicating  sons  . once  more,  . 

Pleading  the  suit  so  long,  so  vainly  tried. 

Renewed,  resisted,  promised,  pledged,  denied, 

The  Negro’s  claim  to  all  his  ^laker  gave, 

And  all  the  tyrant  ravish’d  from  the  slave.  *  , 

Her  yielding  heart  confess’d  the  righteous  claim,* 

Sorrow  had  soften’d'  it,  and  love  o’ercame ; 

Shame  flush’d  her  noble  cheek,  her  bosom  bum’d, 

To  helpless,  hopeless  Africa  she  turn’d  ;  ^ 

She  saw  her  sister  in  the  mourner’s  face, 

And  rush’d  with  tears  into  her  dark  embrace  :  .  •  . 

‘  All  hiiil exclaim’d  the  empress  of  the  sea, 

^  Thy  chains  are  broken  ;  Africa,  be  free  !’ 

‘  All  hail  V  replied  the  mourner,  ‘  she  who  broke 
‘  My  bonds  shall  never  wear  a  stranger’s  yoke.'  pp.  42,  44. 
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We  will  only  add  the  lines  anticipating  the  Millenniuitij^.j,i 
which  the  poein  concludes. 

‘  Hope  waits  the  morning  of  celestial  light ; 

Time  pi  unies  his  wings  for  everlasting  flight! 

Unchanging  seasons  have  their  march  beguiv 
Millennial  years  are  hastening  to  the  sun  ; 

Seen  through  thick  clouds  by  Faith's  transpiercing  eyes, 

The  new  creation  shines  in  purer  skies* 

AW  hail !  the  age  of  crime  and  suffering  ends, 

T  he  reign  of  righteousness  from*  heaven  descends ; 
Vengeance  for  ever  sheathes  the  afflicting  swoid> 

Death  is  destroy'd,  and  Paradise  restor'd  ; . 

Man,  rising  from  the  i*uins  of  his  fall. 

Is  one  with  God,  and  God  is  All  in  All.'  p.  46. 

If  Mr.  Montgomery’s  merits  were  appreciated  by  these  ex. 
tracts,  there  could  be  uo  pretence  for  denying,  liim  that  place] 
wliich  a  deliberate  examination  impels  us  to  claim  for  liiii^ 
iu  the  first  rank  of  his  contemporaries.  Some  of  the  piv 
sages  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  works  of  any  living  ptxtj 
except  Campbell ;  and  will  be  excelled  by  very  few,  we  iliii 
even  of  the  writers  of  the  last  century.  We  have  not  seleci 
them  as  exact  specimens  of  his  performance,  but  as  decisivi 
evidence  of  his- powers.  The  ability  of  a  writer  is  lobe  osii 
mated  by  his  master-piece.  An  estimate  which  should  re 
present  him  as  unequal  to  the  production  of  a  work,  wliich fei 
had  in  fact  produced,  would  be  obviously  false.  Theextraci 
we.  have  made,  evince  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  high  order 
poetical  talent ;  and  a  fact, thus  established  cannot  possibly  I 
.overthrown  by  any  previous  or  future  .failure,  by  any  niultj 
tiule  or  enormity  of  defects.  In  these  extracts,  in  various  p 
sages  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Joy  of  Gri 
the  Battle  of  Alexandria,  the  Ode  .to  tVie  Volunteers,  antloi 
or  two  others,  there  is  a  - grandeur  and  originality  of  coiuej 
tion,  a  force,  and  beauty  of  language',  a  power  of  expaiuli 
the  heart  with  sublime,  or  melting  it  with  pathetic  scntiiiieuj 
to  which  few  of  our  best  writers  can  pretend.  Wherei 
tlicse  excellences  are  found,  let  the  faults  with  which  il 
are  associated  be  wliat  they  may,  it  is  impossible  to  wi 
the  praise  of  genius  or  the  appellation  of  poet. 

It  must  be. owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  passa^ 
in  this,  as  in  other  works  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  which  n 
liardly  be  supposed  to  flow  from,  the  same  pen,  which  arc 
a  quality  rarely  to.  be.  met  within  poets  of  classic  celtwi 
and  which,  if  the  author  had  written  nothing  else,  w 
consign  his  name  to  speedy  oblivion.  While  we  contend  !j 
the  most  successful  of  a  poet’s  attempts  is  tlie  true  cihfrit 
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!ii<ability>  we  must  equally  admit  that  the  jjrossest  of  hi* 
hults  should  also  be  token  into  cunsideratiun,  as  evincing 
fither  his  carelessness,  his  indolence,  his  inordinate  fondness 
inil  blind  partiality  for  his  own  productions,  or  some  strange 
infatuation  of  judgement  and  depravity  of  taste.  From  some 
nfallof  these  causes  it  arises,  that  the  pleasure  we  derive 
(fnm  Mr.  Montgomery’s  hap|)ier  efforts  has  been  minglei 
Kith  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  that  his  present,  ns 
fell  as  his  former  publication,  is  eminently  exposed  to  the 
Biiliceof  criticism.  There  is  scarcely  any  poet  of  repute, 
either  living  or  dead,  except  Wordsworth,  and  perhaps  Young, 
Kho^e  real  merits  could  with  seeming  fairness  and  impartiality 
be  so  atrociously  depreciated.  A  reviewer,  who  has  any  pride 
of  power  or  acrimony  of  temper,  any  irreligious  antipathy  or 
personal  hatred  to  indulge,  and  who  is  under  no  restraint 
from  virtuous  principle  or  the  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
ill  find  in  the  works  of  this  very  unequal  writer  the  easiest 
jtictim  his  malignity  could  desire.  Nothing  more  is  necessary, 
ban  boldly  to  descril>c  the  author  in  terms  of  contempt,  to 
i^matize  his-  peculiar  merits  with  the  name  of  the  fault* 
hich  they  most  resemble,  to  exhibit  that  as  his  prevailing 
haracteristic  which  is  only  his  occasional  failing,  to  give 
oloiir-  to  the  whole  misrepresentation  by  selecting  for  spicci- 
ens  such  passages  as  are  most  vicious  or  least- impressive 
hen  detached,  and  either  suppress  whatever  is  excellent,  or, 
^any  thing  of  that  description  is  for  decency’s  sake  admitted, 
degrade  it  by  low  and  ludicrous  associations.  We  have 
*onglit  it  right  to  afford  Mr.  M.  some  little  protection  against 
he«;  perfidious  artifices,  by  a  larger  selection  of  extracts  than 
If  limits  will  in  general  allow. 

“e  are  now  to  point  out  some  of  those  prevailing  faults 
‘■>'1  particular  blemishes,  which,  though  tliey  cannot  destroy 
‘6  merit  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  must  greatly'  diminish 
ifir  effect.'  The  ’  general  character  of  an  author,  in  compa-- 
with  other  authors,  will  result  from  the  combined  iin- 
of  all  his  qualities,  as  exhibited  in  all  his  works. 
^<!rank  to  which  he  might  be  intitled  by  a  particular  ex- 
dence,  may  be  forfeited  by  a  striking  defect;  his  success 
®i'e  performance  may  be  counteracted  by  his  failure  in 
'Wr.  It  would,  therefore,  be  his  policy  to  publish  nothing 
'-  IS  not  qualified  to  enhance  his  reputation.  In  attempting 
discharge  this  'part  of  our  duty  to  the-  public,  we  shall 

ourselves  with  the  hope  of  rendering  some  service  to 
-luthor. 

’’bat  distinguishes  Mr.  M.  we  thibk,.  from- ordinary  pre- 
''•sts  to  poetical  merit,  is  exuberance,  of  imagination  and 
^uh  of  heart.  Of  these  essenUal  qualifications  he  pos-» 
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sesses  such  .a  stock,  as  would  enable  half-  a  score  decent  \-er. 
«ifiers  to  carry  on  a  thriving  trade.  To  suppose  him  equally 
eminent  for  solidity  of  judgement  and  delicacy  of  taste,  wouli 
oc  to  describe  such  a  poet  as  the  world  has  seldom,  perhipj 
never,  beheld.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  laiit, 
qualifications  are  absolutely  necessary,,  in  a  greater  or.lessde* 
gree,  to  direct  ihe  former  to  suitable  objects  and  restrain  then 
within  proper  bounds.  We. suspect  that  the  course- of  disci, 
plinc  wliicli  our  author’s  mind  has  undergone,  was  not  exaalv 
suited  to  supply  its  defects  and  curb  .its  excesses.  Neithtt 
does  he  seem  aware  of  the  dangers,  to  which  be  is.  chieliv 
exposed.  With  a  prodigious  activity  of  fancy,  a  cast  ot 
thought  alternately  chaste  and  whimsical,,  .but  ,altogeilier 
original  and  peculiar,  and  an  extraoril inary  ardour  of  feeling, 
the  utmost  caution  was  neyessaiy  on  the  side  of  extravagance. 
If  w'c  may  judge,  however,  from  his  writings,  he  lias  been 
more  possessed  with  a  dread  of  tameness  and  commonplace; 
as  if  unconscious  that  it  was  scarcely  in.  his  power  to  tr<insgrcsi 
in  this  quarter,  a,nd  that,  if  he  did,  the  most  I'espectabis 
precedents  might  be  cited  in  his  •  vindication.  His  geniii  J 
instead  of  the  spur,  required  the  rein  ;  and  has.often  beensa 
prodigal  of  its  , strength  and .  so  heedless  of  its  course,  as  to 
j-uu  the  greatest  risk-  of  being-  beaten  by  far  less  vigorous  aw 
high-mettled  competitors...  •  .  p 

One  of  the  ifaults  into  which  such,  n  writer  is  most  liable K 
fall,  is  a  confusion  of  .metaphors.  I’hc  common  language  o 
life  is  nearly  simple;  that  of- passion  is  metaphorical;  tb 
next  step,  and  a  warm  imagination  is  hu't  toore4idy  to  takeit 
is  crowding  one  metaphor .  upon  another.  An  instance  o 
this  occurs  in  the  following  -line,  ‘  His  white  xvitid’d 
cours'd  th’  witravelPd  deep,’  where  sliips  are  described  n«’ 
as  horses  and  hirds,-7-unle.ss,  indeed,  the  poet  should  tai 
shelter  under  the  allegation  -that  these, birds  are 
The  description,  of  Las  Casas,  as  .*  raising  his  voice  against 
sea  of  blood,’  is  of  a  different  kind,  hut  not  less  yicioit 
The  former  is  the  employment  of  two  metaphors  at  once,tl 
latter  of  half  a  metaphor.  But  the  worst  deviation  fro 
propriety  in  the  whole  poem,  is  that  of  representing  the  Char 
slave  as  a  miner,  and  .the  earth  which  he  digs  as  being  at  u 
same  time  his  mother; 

*  Condemn’d  iit  cclU  of  pestilence  and  gloom 

To  dig  for  treasures  in  his  mother’s  womb.* 

Another  fault  is  abrupt  ahd  useless  personification,  as  in’ 
lines,  ‘Where  pmV'prpwls  and  shipwreck  lurks  for  prej 
Hope  swells  my  sails’^  where’er  discovery's  empire  spto 
In  the  animated  passage,  also,  which  depicts  the  sulTeho;^ 
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,  person  dying  of  the  yellow  fev^,  there  is  an  ambiguity 
tvhicii  SCCB18  to  arise  frpm  a  similar  source;  it  is  not  rendered 
iuAcicntly  obvious  how  much  is  poetical  fiction,  how  much 
tlm  delusion  of  tlie  patient’s  delirious  imagination,  and  hot.| 
much  the  simple  fact.  Another  iiiaccuracy  occurs  in'  de* 
icribiiig  the' peaceful  indolence  and  happy  uniformity,  in 
(fliicb successive  races  of  Charibs  pasacd  away  their, live?; 

.  »i—  "  ‘  like  waves  upon  the  tide 

Of  stormless  time,  they  calmly  liv’d  and  died.* 

If  the  |>oct  had  been  content. with  the  plain  statement,  tiiat 
tho  CImribs  for  one  generation  after  another  lived  and  died 
like  waves  on  a  calm  s^,  instead  of  attempting  to  strengthen 
the  idea  by  turning  the  real  sea  into  an  imaginary  onc-*4hc 
tea  of  tini^  be  would  have  produced  a '  le^itiinate  and  most 
happy  simile.  There  is  no  impropriety*  in  speaking  iof  the 
kites  upon  the  sea  of  time ;  but,  if  that  idea  is  introduced^ 
tshuuld  not'be  as  a  simile,  but  as  a  metuphdr. 

Tlie  same  ardour  which  has  betrayed  Mr.  M.  into  .these 
luccuracies,  and  a  few  others  which  we  need  not  partU 
niarize,  has  given  an  undue  vehemence  to  the  general  tone 
i  the  poem,— a  vehemence  with  which  we  cannot'  properly 
ppaUiize,  and  which  has  an  effect  on  the  min'd  analogous  tt> 
stof  too  loud  and  earnest  a  manner,  in  conversation.  It  is 
oduced  throughout  by  the  strength  of  expression,  the  co- 
iisness  of  thought,  the  abundance  of  image^,  aud  the  energy 
rersitication.  -  It  is,  as  the  poet- finely  ' desciribea  the  iii- 
exportation  of  slaves  from  Guinea,  *  a  tide  that  knows 
no  turn,  no-  rest*  'The  mind  is  inter^ted,  but 
led:  with  less  excitement,  there  would  be  more  aatisfuc- 
A  painter  would  say  there  is  no  ’repose. 

B  ivould  also -caution  Mr.'"  M.  against  a  '  fonddess  for 
petty  ornaments  as  antitheses'  and  alliterations,  which 
>t-snmetini^  employed  with  skill,'  but  which  have  occa- 
lly  attracted  him,  we  tlrink,  too.ifar  fr,om  strict  simplicity, 
ive  have. already  been  too  prolix;'  We  wjU  only  . remind 
vader,  that  though  Montgomery’s  faults  are  such  ^ 
>n  of  exact  taste not  commit;’ many  pf  ^em  ^are 
a*  none  but  a  - man  of  genius  could  -commit!  Of  liu 
lleiices  we  need. not  repeat  our  o.piiiibn.  In  this,  as  ih 
‘'nner  productions,  there  .secifis  to.' be  a  principle  of 
animation,  which  insures,  to.  it  a  perpetuity  of  ex* 
like  the  fabled  gift  of  Aurora, '.without  exempring  it 
fhe  imperfections' of  mortality/  -  We  earnestly  fope  bp 
hte- to  produce  a  pdemi’ entirely  worthy  of  Iiis 'genius,* 


•uhservient  to  that  cause  for  which  bis  i;cgard-  is  of^h 

iu  liis  writings;  a .po^m,  ^tliat  shaU'-W^ei^op’id 
'**• -Vl. .  .  •’  A  a  -  -  -  *  ‘  ...  •: 
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with  tlie  inimorlality  and  perform  the  functions  attributed  to 

the  Muses;  that  shall  bloom  through  all  ages  and  amon" 
all  people  with  the  beauty  of  perpetual  youth,  and  mu 
.  glister  to  the  enjoyments  of  man,  while  it  celehratts  d;* 
^  jterfcctions  of  his  Maker.  ‘  . 

.  .  _  fTo  be  concluded  in  the  next  number.)  . 

Art.'  II.  most  pleasant^  fruitful y  and  witty  IVork  of  J he  best  State  of  Ji 
public  It^ealy  and  of  the  new  Isle  called  Utopia  ;  written  in  Latin  by  the 
right  worthy  and  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight ;  and  translated 
into  English  by  Raphe  Robinson,  A.  D.  1551.  A‘ new  Edition; 
,with  copious  Notes  (including  the  whole  of  Dr.  Warner’s),  andaRj. 
ogfaphical  and  Literary  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin, 
F.  S.'A.  Autlior  of  •  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 'of  the  bes 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.^  8vo.  2  vols.  (a  small  Iis. 

*  pression  in  one  vol.  4to.  Price  1/.  11/.  Qd.)  pp.  640.  Price  16j.  Miiit; 

•'  1808. 

I 

COME  (louht  may  be  entertained,  whether  any  good  can  r^ 

suit,  in  the  way  of  either  advancing  knowledge  or  gratify 
ing  taste,  from  reprinting  an  antique  English  translation  o 
.the  Utopia,— or  indeed  of  any  other  work,  the  original  of  whici 
we  posse.ss,  in  a,  language , which  has  nothing  correspondis 
,  to  the,  changes  and  stages  of  our  ,own.  iThe  reprinting  of 
■  valuable  antique. Eiiglish-on^hirti  is  quitC'a  dirterent  dung 
Had  the  .Utopia,  been  in  the.  author’s  native  tongue,'  and  b 
.come  scarce,,  a'  republisher  might  justly,  have  represent 
•  that  even  Uie  structtire  of  its  language  would  he  an  agreeab 
study,  disti.nctly  from  its  philosophical  merits;  that  it  wo«l 
.be  curious  to  observe  the  form  which  our  language  took,  s 
'ycral  centuries. batik, 'in  the' hands  of' the  most  accoiiii)li>t!( 
English 'writer  of  that  . age.  The  combination  ot  n hater 
wa^  peculiar  in  the  diction  of  6ucli_ a  writer  as  Sii* 
jWith  the  general  state  of  the  language  in  those  times,  wot 
furnish  a  .subject  vyorthy  of  .much  philological  discassicni 
well  as  gratify. the  taste  for  that  vigorous  vitalityv.  wliich  » 
jp.oigitahtly  felt  in  the  now  obsolete  lurn  of  phrase  iii  "k' 
,th"9,.supeiior  thinkers  communicated  their  ideas  in  thee 
.  'Her  periods  of  onr  literature,  i  More  than. this,  readers  ot'M 
.'taste  would  receive  with  pleasure  a  hew  edition  of  “  P 
'English. translation,  several. hundred  years  old,  ol  a  ya'ui 
'  .-Ayork  in.  some  .other  of  the  modern  languages  that,  liw* 
i,  o^wn,  haye  greatly  altered  their  phrascol.ogy  wiihiti  tlial.ptr« 
cxaniple,  the  translation  of  . Froissart  by  Lord  llerners 
,*  ".sueV.an  instance,  the  translation  is  a  representative  <ji  o 
,‘t.b.ah, the  mere  ictJie  bf.the  .originhl ;' if  represents 
icejtain  degree,  ihe  diction  ;.  the  antique  cast  of  the  p"®. 
.'.'giialge  bearing,  by  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  ®'’** 
'arid'  therefore  venerable,  oCsides  aiiy  analogies  of  a 

.. :  . .V.  ■  -.t. :  ......  :  •  • 
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,f;,n)matical  nature,  a  certain  intorestinc;  resemblance  to  thj8 
jntiqiic  cast  of  the  otirer.  It^is  as  if,  in  visiting  the  apart- 
iiionts,  and  exploiing  the  obscure  recesses  of  some  ancient 
lialf  riiiucd  edifice,  we  were  condnetod  by  an  exceedingly  oU 
man,  in  tlie  costnnie  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  car- 
niniT  along  a  dark  passage' tl»e  identical  candlestick  which 
tad  i)oen  used  there  centuries  before. 

But  there  can  l)e  nothing  of  this  representative  f|ualitv;  in 
the  anti(iue  diction  of  a  translation  of  a  work  written  iti  one 
of  uhat  we  call  tlie  dead  languages  ;  except  perhaps  in  the 
ci'icof  that  work  beitig  in  the  barl)arous  I.atin  dialect  of  the 
monks  of  the  middle  ages.  Sir  T.  More,  by  adopting. the 
classical  Latin  as  the  vehicle  of  his  fiction  and  speculations, 
decided,  that  his  book  should  belong,-  in'  ])6iht  of  language, 
to  no  particular  age  ;  and  should  bear  no  relation  to  any  stage 
ntlie  progress  of  any  modern  language,  ,7'hc  distinctions  of 
loreancient,  or  more  modern,  could  obviously  have  nothing  to 
nffith  a  work  iti  a  language,  which  had  been  in  an  invariable 
ute during  the  whole  GhVistiah  era,  and  was  certain  to  coii- 
ue  in  the  same  state  to’  the  end  of  time.  The  ahti(|natcd 
therefore,  of  such  a  translation  as  the  present,  'bears  no 
fiatioii  whatever  to  any  thing  'in  the  originaL  •The*‘ohlv 
ing,  then,  in  which  a  translation  can  represeiVt  "this  origihal 
,  to  express  its  the  most  accitrate  aiid  elei^nt  nian- 

erjaiui since  it  is  pre.-iumed  that  this  can  best  be' done  in'the 
wwf  phraseology  of  our  language,  (et<e  why  do  wc  account 
language  to  be  impreved  in  having  been  brought  to  fts 
^■resent  state  by  the  labours  of  siiclt  a  train  of  able  writers  ?) 
^■follows  that  ah  old  translatipii  cannot  be  vnirili  republishing, 
^^■follows,  too,  that' we  cannot  vvelPcom|)rcliciTd  "Mr.  Dlbdrn’s 
when,' after  noticing  the  extreme  scannty  of  this  per- 
^Bnnance  of  Raphe  Robinson,  he's’ays*^  ‘  Its  intrinsic,  value  has 
to  me  to  be  equal/to  its  rarity/  It  cannot  no\t  have 
on  the  mere  ground  'of  Englishing  the  Utopia,  be- 
has  been  better  done  siiice^  and  is  besides  a  very 
task:  there  is  no  value  in  the  information, ‘that  there 
in  the  year  1551  a  pei^on  of  the  name  of  Raphe  Ro- 
who  was  ahle  to  accomplish  such  a  work  ;  the-  orily 
value  of  the  book,  •therefore,  consists^  m  its  being 
t^^Bpecunen  ot  the  structure  of  the  Knglrsh  language  as  written 
period  j  but  in  this  view  it  is  totally  needless*,  since 
^  ^  many  works’ of  that  a^e,  by'aiuhors/ original 

vv’iio  have  incomparably  stronger  claims  to'  Vie^st  idred 
'  There  are,  for  instknrei  English,  vrirks'of 
hiiuself,  some  pieces  judiciously  i^xtracted^'frOm 
’ please both  as  examples,  of  the  old  English  dis- 
as  possossincr  ‘  intrinsic  value/  •  ’ 
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.  But  it  is  not  to  be  conoluclcd  tliat,  because  sucb  an  old  vcn 
sibn  was  not  worth  reprinting,  the  work  before  us  has  render, 
ed  no  service  to  literature ;  for  the  version  forms  probiiUr 
less  than  half  the  contents.  Mr.  JD.  has  given  a  very  Imm 
introduction,  and  has  followed  the  notes,  scattered  pleiuilnUv 
under  Robinson’s. text,  with  more  than  fifty  pages  of  ‘  supple 
mental  notes’  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Putting  all  this  to^e. 
ther  into  otte  extremely  miscellaneous  mass,  we  think  ther 
afford  a  measure  of  information  and  amusement  for  which  no 
lover  of  the  curiosities  of  Knglish  literature  ought  to  be  tin- 
grateful ;  and  which  will  and  must  gratify  all  whose  attention 
has  been,  especially  excited  by  the  character  or  works  of  Sir 
T.  More.  Under  a  high  moral  arid  religious  estimate  of  iIk 
value  and  best  use  of  time,  we  migiit  hesitate  to  applaud  the 
applicatiou  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which 
this  work  proves  it  to  have  been  applied  by  Mr.  Dibdin;  hut 
$ince  be  has  so  applied  it,  we  should  be  sorry  the  admirers  of 
More  should  not  have  the  benefit. 

The  first  part  of  the  introduction  relates  to  the  family  of 
More,  his  parents,  wives,  and  children.  Due  attention  is  pai(‘ 
especially  to  the  vixen,  his  second  wife,  and  to  his  most  ad 
mirable  daughter  Margaret,  whom  her  father  delighted  to  ac 
knowledge  as  almost  the  rival  of  his  own  accomplishments 
and  her. husband  as  the  couiiuinion  and  even  leader  of  hisstu 
dies.  Some  passages  are  'given  of  her  father’s  affecting  cot; 
■  re.spoudence  and  conversations  a  little,  before  his  death.  Tl 
next  section  is  an  account  of  the  jives  that  have  been  p«bli> 
ed  of  Sir  T.  .More,'  specifying  their  titles'and  dates;  andbrie^ 
ly,  and,  ,in  some  instances,  we  think,  much  too'  flatteringh 
esjtirri'ating  their  merits;  I’hese  lives  are  no  less  than  eletf 
exclusivmv  of  those' which  are' to  be  found  in  so  many  biogi 


closely  printed  black-letter  pages,’  in  1 557,.  "are  eninifew 
slightly  cnticized,  arid  in  some  deg»-ce  subjcct,ed‘to  tlic're 
er’?  judgement  by  means  of  short  extracts,  in  the  third  sectio 
Tlie.  part  of  his  w'orks.  first  noticed  is  the  poetry, -wN 
Mr.,  X)ibdin  acknowledges  would  haw  formed  buf  a'  slew 
foundation  for  his  fame.  One  of  the  earliest  and  mosi  in^l 
nious  of  his  prqductidus  is  inserted,  after  the  following  intf 
ductovy ^^itence. ,  i' 

:  *  “  MaTster  Thomas  MoR£»  in  his  youth  devysed'.in 
bouse  in  Loi>don,-a'gb^ly  hanging  of  fyne  paynted  clothe,  Ww  '”"' 
geauntet,iad  verses  Over  every  of  those  .pageauntes  ;  which  wrso 
pressed 'and  declared  wlwt  the  Tntaga  in  those  pageauntes  rcprtscj 
and-alM'io  those  pa^iintes  ivere  payoted'tbe  thyoges  that  tae  J 
•Tsrtt^dyd  (l4^e<te)  de£|ftrei"*  .  * 
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Tlic  supposed  *  first  effusion  of  More’s  youthful  inlise,* 
jhe\vh)ir  ‘  now  a  Sergeant  would  learn  to  play  the  Frcre,’  is  in- 
■jrtcJ  ill  the  *  history  of  .the  English  language,’  prefixed  to 
Jolmsou’s  Dictionary.  From  another  set  of  verses,  ‘the 
tft’clre  iiropertics  and  conditions  of  a  lover,’  Mr.  D.  has  quoted 
several  stanzas,  besides  the  following. 

*  Here  shoulde  the  love  of  God  ensaumple  fake, 

To  have  him  continually  in  remcmbraunce  ^ 

With  him  in  prayer  and  meditation  wake, 

Whyle  other  playe,  revil,  sing,  and  daunce. 

None  earthly  joye,  dispoite,  or  vayne  pleasauoce, 

Sliould  him  defite,  or  any  thing  remove 
His  ardent  mind  from  God  hii  heavenly  love.' . 

Ill  liis  extracts  from  the  prose  works,  Mr.  Dibdih  has  intro* 
Sliced,  the  modern  orthography,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot 
profess  to  account  sufficient.  If  old  compositions  are  reprint* 
ed  mereUj  for  the  sake  of  so  mnch  dry  instruction  as  they  are 
tbouglit  capable. of  affording,  let  the  old  s{)eUing  be  dismissed 
Wall  means;  but  if  they  are  cited  partly  as  matters  of  curio- 
siv,.and  if  it  is  desired  that  the  thoughts  should  come  accom* 
pinieclby  all  their  associations  with  times,  long  past,  we  think 
the  divesting  them  of  any  circumstance  of  their  antique  array, 
iiliicti  can  be  retained  without  a  real  ihcdnveniencc  to  the 
adcr,*  diminishes  in  a  certain  degree  their  power  to  make 
0  appmpriate  impression. 

The  first  in  the  list  of  prose  works  is  tlie  life,  and  the  trans¬ 
ition  of  some  of  the  writings,  of  Riens  of  Miraudula,  conjec- 
iired  to'have.  been' composed  before  More  had  attained  his 
einititli  year.  From  this  perfomiance  Mr..D.  make$  an  ex¬ 
act,  exemplifying  the  credulity  which  in  some-|K>ihts  reduced 
en  of  the  clearest  understandings  to  the  condition  of  ,cbU- 
ten,  ill  that  age.  of  fantastic,  philosophy  aiid  popish  faith. 

A  marvellous  eight  was  seen  before  his  birth  [that  of  Picus]t  there 
a  fiery  garland  standing  over  the  chamber  of  his  mother  while 

Iii4rar.iiled,-and  suddenly  vanished  away:  which  appearance. was,  perad* 
a  token  that  he  which  should  that  hour  in  the  company  of  mortal 
^  W  born,  in  the  perfection  of  understanding  should  be  like  the  perfect 
of  that  round  circle  or  garland ;  and  that  his  excellent  name  should 
•sd  about  the  circle  of  this  whole  world  be  magnifi^ ;  whose  mind 
^^<d  always,  as  the  fire,  aspire  upwards  to  heavenly  things :  and  whosn 
doquence  should  always,  with  an  ardent  heart,  in  time  to  come, 
^puipaod  praise  Almighty  God  with  all  his  strength.  And' an  that 
suddenly  vanished,  so  should  this  fii«  soon  from;  the  eyes  of  mortal 
be  hid.  We  have  oftentimes  read,  that  such  uoknOMiOiand  ntraoge 
bath  gone  before,  or  followetb  the  nativity  of'  excellent,  ume,  and 
departing,  as  it  were,  and  (by  God's  conuusndmeot}  sever* 

To  most  readers  the  black  Irtter  wohld'  be  a'  serious  incoavenleticr. 
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wig, the  cradles  of.  such  special  children  from  the  company  of  other  of  t(i» 
common  sort :  and  shewing  that  they  be  born  to  the  achieving  of  sonic 
great  thing. 

/  JBut  to  pass  over  other  t  tlie  great  St.  Ambrose,  a  swarm  of  bees 
about  his  mouth  in  his  cradle ;  and  some  entered  into  his  mouth,  and  after 
that,  issuing  out  again,  and  fl/ing  up  on  high,  hiding  themselves  amoo'r 
the  clouds,  escaped  both  the- sight  of  his  father  and  of  all  them  thatueir 
present.  Which'  prognostication,  one  Paulinus  making,  much  of,  ex. 
pounded  it  to  signify  to  us  the  sweet  honey-combs  of  his  pleasant  ivrit. 
ing,  which  should  shew  out  tlie  celestial  gifts  of  God,  and  should  lift  up 
the  mind  of  men  from  earth  into  heaven.’  Vol.  I.  p  Ixxvii. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  take  pleasure  in  the  detection  of  in. 
genious  and  aijiuising  sophistry,  will  be  gratified  to  exerebe 
themselves  on  an  extract  from  a  ])iece  intiiled,  ‘  adialogueof 
Syr  Thomas  More,  Kiiighte;  one  of  the  counsaill  of  ourbove- 
Tayne  lord  the  kinge,  and  chaucellour  of  his  duchy  of  Lana 
ter.  '  Wherein  he  treatyd  .divers  maters,  as  of  tlic  veiieraci 
'and  worship  of  ymages  aiul  relyques,  praying  to  saintes,  j 
'goying  on  pilgrimage.  With- many  other-  thinges  touchy 
the  jx‘stilent  sccte  of  Luther  and  Tyudale,  by  lone  hygoi 
•in  Saxony,  and  liy  the  tothcr  laboured  to  be  brought  io^j 
.KnglaniL  Made  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  152S/ 

*  Why  her eiicls  speah  agaimt  Images  ' 

•  ^  i  %  4 

<  But  now,  as  I  began  to  say,  since  all  names  spoken  or  written  be 
images,  if  you  set  nought  by  the  name  of  Jesus’  spoken  or  written,  uIj 
should  you  set  nought  by  his  image*,  painted  or  engraven,  that  represent? 
his  holy*  person  to  your  remembrance,  *  as  much  and  more  too  as  doth 
name  written  ?.  Nor  these  two  words,  Chnstus  Cructficusy  do  not  so 
represent  us  the  remembrance  of  his  bitter  passion,  as  doth  a  blessed 
‘  of' tire  crucifix ;  neither  to, a  layman,  nor  unto  a  learnedi  And  this 
•ceive  these  heretics  themselves  well  enough  f  nor  they,  speak  not  i 
j  •  images  for  any  furthemnee  of  devotion,  but  plainly  for  a  malicious 
to  .quench  men’s  devotions  ;  |for  they  see  well  enough  that  there  h  bo 
but  if  he  loveth  another,  he  delighteth  in  his. image*  or  any  thing  of 
-And  these  heretics  that  be  so  sore,  against  the  images  of  God,  unu 
'  holy  saints^  would  be  yet  right  angry  with  him  ’ that  would  dishes 
handle  an. image  made  in  rcmembrance  of  one  of  themselves;  whert 
wretches  forbear  not  villalbously  to  handle  and  cast  ,  dirt  in  dispute 
‘  iKe.holy  crucifix,  ah  image  made  in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour  lui 
'  ,  and  not  only. of  his  most  blessed  peison,  but  also,  of  his  most  bitter 
sion.’  Vol'.  L  p.  xcii.  .  .  ,  .  . 

It  i^'iimii'cessary  to  specify  all  the  titles,  to  the 
♦  fourideu  or, fifteen,  of  the  pieces  composing  the 
and  extremely  .scarde* volume  which  forms  the  momiin^ 
Sir  Thomas  as  «  polemic  ;  we  should  rather' say  S' 

'  for  the  greater  pitrt  of  these  w^orks,  written  against  tlie  { 

"  festant^,  may  prdbably  never  be  read  by  ten  persons  from 
'ilmr -fpfth.  We.  gness;  though  somewhat  ditlidtinthj 
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}],is  is  an  achievement  to  vvluch  Mr.  D.  has  found  hiinsclf'not 
altogether  unequal,  as  he  brielly  delivers,  an  opinion  on  many 
of  the  pieces.  Notwithstanding  every  partiality  in  favour-of 
More,  he  does  honestly  give,  on  •  the  w  hole,  such  a  judge¬ 
ment  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  mass,  as  to  diminish  the 
envy  cxcittul  iiv  us  on  first  reading  the  informatioir, /given 
oretty  evidently  in  the  spirit  of  a  boast,  that  he  is  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  line  copy -of  the  rare  book,  and  to  prevent  any 
regret  wc  might  have  liecn  tempted  to  enttertain,  that  the 
book  must  now  always  be  the  same  as  if  non-existent  to  all 
but  an  exceedingly  diminutive  portion  of  the  reading,  and 
t'ven  the  literary  part  of  the  nation.  At’the  same  time,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  there  should  not  he  a  great  number-  of 
beautiful  passages  in  such  a  quantity  of  compositiort  of  sucli 
an  author,  whatever  were  the  subjects,  and  in  whatever  spirit 
lie  wrote.  And,  as  some  of  these  beautiful  passages  must  be 
generalities  of  thought,  and  as  many  others  of  them  of  a 
more,  jpcci tic  nature  may  relate  to  topics  not  totally  super* 
aiinnatcd,'  if  any  man  (if  taste  now  alive  has  read  the  huge  vo¬ 
lume',  noting  its  beauties  as  he  proceeded,  or  shall  hereafter 
read  and  thus  note  it,  he  would  certainly'  gratify  many  other 
men  of  taste  very  much  by  printing  a  small  volume  of  the 
choicest  d/orwwa.  'Mr.  1).  says 'that  More’s  “  Apology”,  is 
rritten,  occasionally,  in  a  manly  and  energetic,  as  well  as  in 
»  pious  and  .moving  .strain.  Indeed,  energetic  we  may  be 
,rerj  certain  it  must  be,  as  any  man’s  vindication  -  of  his  own 
itoiiduct  would  be  who  had  the  ability  and  conscious  integrity 
af  .Sir  T.  More.  Now  as  this  apology  necessarily  •  refers 
dfteu  to  points  of  some  importance  in.  the.  history  of  those 
times,  it  would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  tliat  in 
we  present -ransack  and  rciprinting  of  old  histories  and  me- 
®oirs,  a  liferar  reprint  of  this  performance,  or  at  least  of  some 
^ts  of  it,  would  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  as  a  piece 
.uistory,'‘while  combining  witli  whatever  value  it  could 
issess  ill  this  view,  'the  stronger  attraction  of  a  delineation. of 
'lure’s  character  drawn  by  .hini.self.  We  hope  Mr.  D.,  will 
r^u)  this  suggestion .  worth  his  consideration'.  But  if  any 
‘'CD  thing  were  .thought  feasible,  we  must -be  obstinately- of 
»oiou  that  a  true  taste  in  the  literary  antique  will  dictate 
most  careful  adherence  to  the  original  orthography. 

'^11  protestant  admirers  'of  this  accoiuplished  -man  .  will 
"Cur.  with  Mr.  D.  .in  regretting,  that,  if -he  2e*<z,s  tobe  a 
he  had  not,  like  some  other  -men  of  hue  genius  .who 
N  slaves  toithe  same  faith,  chiefly,  employed  his  studieus 
*urs  oil  the  belles  lettres,  -  instead  oC  devoting  many  ye^rs 
uieiiiost  intense  exertion  to  tlie  seppufrb.c^f  an  execrable 
1'cistitiou,  and  the  annoyance  of  tha  only  persons,  ou  earth 
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that  understood  and  tau^llt  genuine  Chiistianitjr.  Butwid, 
bow  much  mure  energy  will  they  concur  ,in  .imprectuin® 
the-  total  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  ea»’th  of.  that  con. 
plication  of  error  and  priestcraft,  which  even  such  a  man  aj 
Sir  T.  More  could 'not  defend,  without  renouncing  whatever 
was  noblest  in  his  character,  without  rancour  in  the  exercise 
of  argument,  and  oppressittn  itt  the  exercise  of  power. 

1  The  fourth  section,  on  the  ‘  engraved  portraits  of  Sir  T. 
More,’,  will  Ite  very  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  collector. 
It  enumerates  about  forty,  distinguishes  the  kind  of  engrar. 
ing  in  .  each,  mentions  (where  known)  the  artists*  names,  and 
pronounces  on  the  n*erit  of  the  execution,  both  in  point  of 
mere  workmanship,  and  with  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
resemblance  to  the  one  oi  two  early  and  original  portraiii, 
reputed  of  highest  authority.  Many  of  them  are  nameJ.biu 
to  be  markttd  as  of  no  value.  Some  are  mentioned  with  great 
prUtsa.  But  we  cannot  understand  why  no  one  . of  those  tlie 
most  applauded  was  copied  for  the  present-work.  The  portrait 
here  given  is  a  very  elegant  print,  but  it  presents  a  co^mt^ 
mnee  excv^edingly.  different  from  those  wh'ch  even  Mr;  D. 
acconnts  probable  likettesscs  ;'nor  is  its’ aut'umty  made  oat 
in  a  manner  at  all  satisfaciory,  for  we  are  told  that  an  eii.| 


Utopia,’  p,  exxi. ~rWe  should,  consider  this  as  the  least  res* 
ppctaJrle,  though  it  cannot  have  been  the  least  laborious  put 
of  our  editor’s  inf|mries  concerning  More.  The  only  tbiog 
worth  ascertaining  was,  whether  any  one  of  the.  older  prints 
ans  really  engraved  from  Holbein’s  painting,  and  in  which 
®f  the  modern  and  generally  attainable  portraits  that  enijraT* 
ing  .is  most  faithl  ufiy  imitated.  And  then  that  best  authoriiwl 
old  engraving  should  liave  been  carefully  copied  for  tlw 
present  publication.-f-'l’li^re  ean,.be  no  ddubt  tliat '  if  Sit 
I'liomas  could  have  foroseciij  oyhenf  on''tn;e!  scaffdld,  tk? 

searches  that  would  be  made,,  almost^  three  centuries  after* 

wards,  by  a  clergyman,  after  all  the  pretended  and  completely 
differing  likenesses  of  the  visage ^that  was  about  to  be  dine* 
vered,  some  satiric  observation  on  such  an  ..einployn^ 
Would  have  been  added  <to  the  memorable  -witticLsnis 
hour.  -  -  ...  .  -  ,  .  • 

^  '1  he  fifth  section,  of  the  length  of  40f pages,  is  a 
T^is/mni  of.  the  editions  and  translators  of  the  Utopiaj  fp 
Worthy  of  the  rank  which  Mr.  D.  holds  among  bibliograpk^ 
In  this  list  he  gives,  of  course,  peculiar  distinction  to ® 
translation  ‘  into  Englyshe  by.Raplie  llobynson,'  citizein  wf 
goldsmythe  of  I.ondon,  at  (he  procurement,  -  and  earnest  • 
euest  pi  George  Tadlowe  citizein  and  haberdassher  ot  ■ 
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oine  linprinted  at  London  by  Abraham  Vele,’d#ell}n^ 
inPauJ’s  churcheyarde,  at  the.sygne  of  the  Larrtbft.’  He  tn- 
lorms  us  that  this  work,  which  he  has  tried  to'snrround  witli 
^niany  more,  attractions  than  it  ever  ha»1  before, ‘instead  of 
Liner  It  rest  in  the  'oblivion  to  which  it*  had  Very  properly 
>nhsiJ*‘d»  was. inscribed  .to  the  minister  Cecil,  in  an  epistle 
coiitaiiiiitg  such  apologies  and  critical  laws  as  tb©  fol- 
loninff. 

<  But  now  I  fear  greatly  that  in  this  my  simple  translation,  through  my 
nuieness  and  ignonmee  in  our  English  tongue,  all  the  grace  and  pleasure 
the  eloquence,  wherewith  the  matter  in  Latin  is  finely  set  forth,  may 
jBiic  to  be  utterly  excluded  and  lost :  and  therefore  the  frutcfnlncss  of 
thf  matter  'it  selfe  much  peradyenture  diminished  and  appayred.  *  For 
who  knoweth  not,  whiche’  knotvetit  any  thing,  that"  an  eloquent  stylb 
Ktteth  forth  and  highly  cominendeth  a  meane  matter  i  Whereas  on  the 
other  side,  rude  and  unlearned  speche  defaceth  and  disgraced!  a  rery 
nod  matter.  According  as  I  harde  ones  a  wise  than  say.  A  good  tale 
ml  tolde  were  better  Untold,  and  an  evell .  talc  well  tolde  nedeth  none 
other  sollicitous.  This  thing  I  well  pondering  and  wayinge  with  me 
idt,  and  also  knowing  and  knowledging-  the  barbarous  rudenes  of  my 
inmlatioD,  was  fully  determined  not  to  have  put  it  forth  in  printc,  had  i\ 
tot  bene  for  certein  frendes  of  myne,  and  espccmily  one,  wliom  above  al 
otiKr  1  regarded,  as  a  man  of  sage  and  discret  \yitte,  and  in  worldly 
laattefs  by  long  use  well  experienced)  whoes  name  is  George  Tadlpwe, 
a  honest  citizein  of  London,  and  in  the  same  citle  well  accepted,  and  of 
good  reputation,  at  whoes  request  and  instance  1  first  toke  upon  my 
te:ike  and  feble  shoulders  the  heavie  and  weightie  bourdein  of  this  great 
^triprice.’  p.  clx. 

In  a  preface  to  the  secoii.d  edition  the  translator  gives  such 
account  of  the  first,  as. inuy  serve  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
ail  to  live  tolerably  content  without  the  possession  of  either 
first  or  the  last;-.  *  .  ■’  * 

'  Wherefore  I  ,wente  the  more  sleightlye  through  with  It,  propoundynge 
ibysblfe  therein  .r^.er  to  please  my  sayde  frendes  judgemente,  than  mine 
To  the  meanneste  of  whose  learninge  I  thoughte  it  my  prt*  to 
it  and  attemper,  my  stile."  Lightlie  therefore  I  overran  the  whole 
be,  and  in  shbrt  tyme;  with  more  hast  then  good  spede,  I  bronghte  it 
ende.  But  as  the’  Latin  proverbe  sayetli ;  “The  h^tye'b'ttche 
"pA  furth  blind  whelpes"— -For  when  tliis  my  worke  was  finished,  the 
"0^  thereof  showed  it  to  be  done  in  post  baste. .  How-be  it,-rude  and 
“tough  it  were,  yet  fortune  so  ruled  the  matter  that  to  impriotinge  it 
and  that  partly  against  my  wryll.  -  Howbeit,  not  being  hable  in  this 
t  to  reust  the  pitwie  persuasion's  of  my  frendes,  and  perceaving  none 
'wiedy  but  that  furth  it  shoulde,  1  comforted^  mysclfe  for  the  time, 
viih  this  notable  saying  of  Terence,  6ic.’  p.  clxvi. 

This,  without  doubt,  tVas  all  affectation,  and  very,  clumsily 
f^sged ;  but  might  very  fairly  have,-  been  accepted  by  the 
'<et)t  editor,  as.a  dispensaticinfrom  the  duty  of  Piping  back 
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the  forgotten  performance  into  public  notice.  Notwithitaiii 
’ing,  however,  these  disparaging  expressions  of  the  perfonntr 
.and  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  present  re-appearance  of  A* 
•work,  it  certaiidy  was  a  respectable  thing  in  its  timei  as  on 
the  whole,  a  tolerably  clear  interpretation  of  the  original,  and 
in  language  deemed  by  its  first  readers  not  inelegant,  la 
leading  faults  are  prolixity,  and  too  much 'liberty  taken  in 
changing  the  snburdinate  particularities  of  the  thought,  the 
translator  being  much  too  often  content,'  as  indeed  alinost  all 
translators  are,  with  giving  the  merely  general  meaning  of  tht 
original  sentences.  ,  The  quaintness,  too,  in  which  Raphe Ro. 
binson  seems  to  have  gone  quite'  the  full  length  of  the  agehtj 
lived  in,  contrasts  strangely  with  thepur^  classical  grace  of 
the  original.  . 

It  probably  catinot  be  ascertained  to  what  extent  Sir  T.  More 
did  really  judge  the  seheme,  unfolded  in  his  romance,  a  practi-l 
cable  theory  of  human  polity.  >It  seems  quite  inipossible  t 
man,  so  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  with  business, 
ceuld  have  expected  any  thing  else  than  imuiediate  desiruc* 
tion  to  a  state,  froiu  laying  the  basis  of  its  economy  in  .ccm. 
mon  property.  Nor  could  a  number  of  things  in  the  detailed 
institutions  and  customs  have  been  introduced  for  any  graveii 
purpose,  than  that  of  surprising  or  confounding  the  readers 
with  an  excess  of  contrast  with  the  actual  state  of. society. 
Various  parts,  however,  are  palpably  meant  as  a  most  seribci 
censure  of  that  actual  state,  and  a' project  of  such  changesai 
ought  to  be  adopted,  though  he  knew  well  enough  theyne'd 
would.  'Allowing  the  full  value  of  these  specific  political ksi 
sons,  we  should  be  inclined  to  conjecture  that 'less  advanta^ 
has  been  •  rendered  to  society  by  the  particular  instniciioiii 
conveyed  in  the  Utopia,  the  Oceana,  and  other  such  wore 
than  by  that  more  general  effect  by  which  such  works  M 
contributed  to  keep  the  theory  of  government  within  these 
knowledged  rights  of  free  popular  discussion.  It  has  alsay 
been  the  very  natural  desire  of  the  holdehj  of  political 
that  the  consVitution  and  authority  of- government  shoulofl 
.regarded  by  the  people  as  something  awfully  sacr^,  sobk 
thing.which  it  is  a  species  of  impiety  to  suggest,' or  evens 
think,  it  may  be  possible  to- change  into  a  better  form  tbanis' 
existing.one.  This  pernicious  superstition  has  prevailed  job 
small  degree,  even  in  spite  of  all-  the  counteracting  cau^ 
but  that  It  has  not  prevailed' much  xnore_conipletely,  hasbfi 
'partly  owing  to  the  daring  of- a  succession  of.  ingenious  ffiC 
who  have  presiuhcid  yo  cxhibjt  pi  fictitious  forms,  but  .’"* 
'many  significant  practical  bearings  and  applications,  sclic® 
of  poliev  directly  upsetting^ and  reversing  those  atuwlv  *•’* 
blislied  in  the  country  in  which  they  wrote. 
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One  remarkublc  particular  in  the  polity  of- Utopia  has  boen 
numlterlcss  tiinc.s  adverted  to  with  regret  by  tit#}  admirers  of 
More,  as  furnishing  so  strong  a  condemnation  of  his  own  spirit 
jiiil  cumluct  toward  the  protestants  .in  the  latter  part  of  his 
jjlu^—tlie  freedom  of  religions  faith,  to  the  full  lengtJi  (which 
iiof  the  very  essence  of  that  freedom)  of  endeavouring  to 
make  proselytes.  We  transcribe  a  few  sentences  of' this  old 
translation.  .  .  .  ' 

i 

.  ‘For  this  is  .one  of  the  antientest  laws  among  them  :  that  no  man  shall 
bcblimcd  for  reasoning  in  the  maintenance  of  his  pwn  religion.  For 
I  lieg  Utopus,  even  , at  the  first  beginning,  hearing  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  were,  before  his  coming  thither,  at  continual  dissenuon  and  strife 
amon;,^!  emsel  .'cs  for  their  religions— as  soon  aa  he  had  gotten  the  vic¬ 
tor)— iirn  of  all,  he  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  lawful  foV  every  man 
to  iavour  and  follow  what  religion  he  would  ;  and  that  he  might  do  the 
be^t  he  could  to  bring  other  to  his  opinion,  so  that  he  did*  it  peaceably, 
gently,  quietly,  and’  soberly ;  without  hasty  and  contehtioiis  rebuking  and 
kidghing  against  other.  If  he  would  not  by  fair  and  gentle  speech  *in- 
iuce  them  into  his  opinion,  yet  he  should  use  no  kind  .of  violence,  and 
relrain  from  seditious  and  displeasant  words.’  .  ‘  This  law  did  king  Uto- 
pusraake,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  he  .saw  through 
coQtinual  contestation  and  mortal  hatred,  utterly  extinguished ;  but  also 
because  he  thought  this  decree  would  make  for  the  furtherance  of  religion  ; 
thereof  he  durst  define  and  determine  nothing  unadvisedly/  *  And  thU 
nrely  he  thought  a  very  unmeet  and  foolish  thing,  and  a  point  of  arro- 
pnt  presumption,  to  comjMil  all  other,  by  violence  and  threatenings,  to 
igreeto  the  same  that  thou  believest  to  be  true/  Vol.  II.  p.  199.'  ' 

There  is  a  gootl*  deal  of  entertainment,  and.  some  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  numerous  notes  introdneed,  by  Mr.  ^D.  under  tho 
kxt  and  at  the. end  ot.  iIjc  second  volume. 
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'  .Fcarson  makes  the  following  arrangement  of  the 
Allies  ot .  expectorated  matter,  the  basis  of  his  inquiry. 

^  1.  The  jelly-like  semitransparent  kind,  of  a  bluish  hue,  excreted  ia 
'  healthy  state.  «•  2.  The  thin  mucilage-tike  transparent  matter/  so 
^3ly  expectorated  iu,  bronchial  catarrhs.  3.  The  thick  opaque 
4W  colomed,  or  .  white  and  very  tenacious  matter,  coughed  up  in 
variety  of  bronchial  pulmonary,  affections,  especially  in  that  of 
““i^cleg.  4,  Puriform  matter  secreted  \vith6ut  any  division  .of  con- 
^y,  or  breach  of  surface  of  the  tronchial  membrane,  very  commonly 
Sfring  in  pulmonarj  consumptions.  5.  The  matter  which  consists 
opaque  viscid  masses,  together  with  transparent  fluid,  or  the  second 
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from  the  vomicjB  of  tubercles.  .  7.  Pus  from  Tomicse  by  simple  inflanm. 
tion  of  the  luagSy  and  without  tubercles/ 


.  The'  ageTiis  employed  in  tlie  different  experiments  were 
caloric,  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  water,  ana  acetous  acid- 
and  frorit  the  action  of  these  substances  the  Dr.  draws  the 
follo*'ing  inferences. —  l.  The  different  varieties  of  e.\pec. 
torated  matter  do  not  differ  in  their  composition,  .but  merely 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  their  component  parts.  ,2.  Thiy 
donsist  principally  of  albumen,  and  water  holding  in  solution 
several  saline  and  ■'earthy  substances,,  the  usual  proportion 
of  animal  matter  being  from  five  to  six  per  cent.  3.  Tlie 
usual  saline  substances  are,  muriat  of  soda,  potash;  phosphat 
of  lime,  probably  phosphat  of  ammonia,  carbonat  of  lime, 
a  sulphat,  vitrifiable  matter  (supposed  to  be  silica),  and  oxide) 
of  iron,  the  last  six  being  in  exceedingly  minute  qmintitvJ 
4.  The. difference  in  the  consistency  of  expectorated  matter,) 
is  owing  to  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  each.  5.  TTiei 
thicker  the  matter,  the  smaller  in  general  is  the  proportion  j 
of  saline  impregnation.  6.  Each  of  the  human  fluids  con- j 
tains  ncutralizea  potash.  7.  The  saline  matter,  especially  I 
the  potash  and  muriat  of  soda,  is  in  much,  l.css  proportion  in  < 
pus,  than  in  expectorated  secretion.  S.  It  is  more  .probable 
that  the  .circulating  and  secreted  fluids  are  impregnated- with; 
potash,  than  with  soda,  the  former  being  lakdn  in  with  out 
lodd,  while  the  latter*  is  only  employed  -in  a  state  of  ^ombl* 
nation  with  an  indestructible  acid.  9.  Expectorated  roattn 
belongs  to  tlie  class  of  coagulabl'c  fluids,  and  not  .to  thjj 
.  gelatin izable' or  mucous  fluids;  .;10..  Expectorated  inatt^i 
especially  of  the  opaque  soapy  kihd,  is  full  of '^glbbiil.es,  whid 
are  scarcely  destructible,  except  by  those  agente  which  desttoj 
charcoal.  The  utility  of  Dr.  Hearson’s  researches  has 
much  less  than  the  ingenuity,  and  the;ingej;iQi^y., much  less 
fhe  trouble.  •  .  ;  .-ii;.-,  u/.i  s.  • 

XX.  On  the  Attractions  of  homogeneous  .Ellipsoids.' ‘  By  >/) 
Ivory y  A,  M.  Commurncateil  by  Henry:  Brougham^ 
E.Ji.S..  Read  June  15,  1809.’  ■ ^  -  o’..;  •'  -  ' 

Mr.  Ivory  is,  we  believe,  the  author  bf  -twaingenicus 
pers  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  'Transactions,^  one  on® 
aohttion  of  cubic  equations,  and  the  other  exhibiting  « 
and  universal  solution  of  -Kcplet^.S  problem.  The  p 
flow  before’  us  ift  calculafed  tb'pUi'ce  hini  ’among  our  ^ 
ilhathetriaticians.  It'i's'  not,  howiever,  susceptible  of  teg"* 
abridgement,^  on  which  account  wc  cannot  describe  it  so  pi* 
ticiilarly  as  wc..could  wisli.  The  follow ihg.,estract  will 
tercstinn*  toaliuur  niatlieniarical  rctidftrs.  (  .  .  ■  *■■- 


It.erc^dbg  to  all  our  mathematical  readers.  *  '  ' 

^  *  t.  The  theory  of  the  fibres  of  the  planets  Involves  in  It  two  o'* 
reaearcbes.  In  the  first  of  these,  it  !*■  rronired'  to  determine  the 
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.yi  which  a  body,  of  a  given  figure  and  densit}^’  would 'attract  a  par*^ 
tick  of  m^itter,  occupying  any  proposed  situation :  In  the  second,  the* 
Kject  of  Investigation  is  the  figure  Itself,  which  a  mass  of  mattert 
^ly  or  partly  fluli^  would  assume,  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  mutual 
jttracnon  of  iu  particles,  and  a  centrifugal  force  arising  from  a  rotatory 
jjotioQ  about  an  axis.  To  render. the  second  of  these  inquiries  more 
etictly  conformable  to  what  actually  takes  phee  in  nature,  the  Influence 
oithe  attractions  of  the  several  bodies,  that  compose  the  planetary  sys- 
tefn»  ought  to  be  superadded  to  forces  already  mentioned. 

*  It  is  the  first  of  these  two  researches,  of  which  we  propose  to  treat 
at  present  ;  and  we  shall  even  confine  our  attention,  to  homogeneous 
bodies,  bounded  by  finite  surfaces  of  the  second  order. 

The  theory  of  the  attractions  of  spherical  bodies  is  delivered  by  Sir 
liasc  Newton  io  the  first  book  of  the  Priocipla.  '  In  the  same  place  the 

Kious.autbor  Jays  down  a  method  for  determining  the  attractions  of 
bodies  (or  such  as  are  generated  by  the  revolving  of  a  curve 
I  about  a  right  line  which  remains  fixed)  when  the  attracted  point  is  situ* 
l^iedmthe  common  axis  of  the  circular  sections;  and  he  employs  this 
Itttbod  to  compute  ^tbe  attractive  force  of  a  spheroid  of  revolution  bn  a 
Ipoiot  placed  in  the  axis.  Maclaurln  was  the  first  who  determined  the 
latnctioQi  of  such  a  spheroid  generally,  for  any  point  placed  in  the  sur« 
I  bee,  or  within  the  solid.  The  method  of  investigation,  invented  by  that 
leKelknt  geometer.  Is  synthetical,  but  original,  simple,  and  elegant,  and 
Ikai  always  been  admired  by  matliematicians.  When  the  attracted  point  is 
■placed  without  the. solid,  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  h  greatly 
■ioaeaied ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  L«e  Gendre  to  complete  the  theory 
■cf  ntrsetions  of  qiheroids  of  revolution,  by.  extending  to  all  points, 
■irbctber  without  or  within  the  ,solid,  .what  had  before  \xeti  invest^ated 
■ferthc  latter  case-  only.  La  Place  took  a  more  enlarged  view  ot  the 
voblem;  he  extended  bis  researches  to  all  elliptical  spheroids,  or  such 
Holids  whose  three  principal  sections  are  all  ellipses  *;  and  be  obtain^  con- 
Bunons  with  regard  to  them,  similar  to  what  M^laurin  and  Lc  Gen« 
bad  before  demonstrated  of  spheroids  of  revolution.  In  this,  more 
floral  view  of  the  problem,  the  investigation  is  particularly .  difficult, 
Boo  the  attract^  point  is  placed  ,  without  the  solid.  The  method  of 
B^^igation,  which  La  Place  has  employed  for  surmounting  the  diffi- 
of  this  last  case,  although  it  is  , entitled  to  every  praise  for  its  in* 
B^y)  and  the  mathematical  skill  which  it  displays, « is  ceruinly  neither 
^^limplenbr  sodiiTCt,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  perfecting  the  theory  of 
attractions  of  ellipsoids  tn  both  these  respects.  It  consists  in. shewing 
Bte  the  expressions  for  the  attractions  of  an  ellipsoid,  onauy  external 
be  resolved  into  two  factors of  which  one  is  the  mass  of 
ellipsoid,  and  the  other  involves  only  the.  exceotricities  *of  tlie  aolki 
^^the  co-ordinates  the  attracted  {^int  ;  whence  it  follows  that  two 
^n?||otds,  which  have  the  same^exCentriciiics,  .and  ^their  p^Ihcip^d  seotiona 
same  planes,^  will  attract  the  same* extern^  point  w^h '  iofces  .prg^ 
to  the. masses  of  the^sollds.  '  This  theorem  includes  the  extrerrve 
the  surface  of  one  of  the  solids’  passes  .through  th^  attracted 
by  this  means  the  attracupn  of  an  ellipsoid,  upon  a  point  placed 
is  made  to  depend  upon  die  attraction  which  anotbercjlipsoicf, 
same  excentiicitieS  'as  tKefprmer,  cxej;u  upon,  appoint  placed 
rB^iuxftcc,  Le  Ocnllrc  has  given  a  direct  demonstration  qF  the  the- 
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orem  of  La  Place,  by  the  fluxional  expressiona  of  the  attrjc. 

tive'forcea  ;  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  which  is  not  accompliiiifl 
without  complicated  calculations.  In  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  the  subjectof 
attraction  of  ellipsoids  is  treated  by  La  Place  after  the  method  in 
given  by  himself  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  fouidtij 
on  the  theory  of  series  and  partial  fluxions.’  pp.'  345~34'7. 

Mr.  IvoVy’s  method,  which  however  he  .rather  indicates 

'  than  explains,  has  ingenuity  to  recommend  it.  Ihvt  he  has 

not  pursued  the  investigation  ftir  enough  to.  render  it  veyy 

fertile  in  useful  or  curious  consequences.  The  two  followini; 

theorems  are' all  we  can.  extract:  •  , 

«  «  ^  * 

‘  If  two  ellipsoids  of  the  same  homogeneous  matter  have  the  lane 
cxcentricities,  and  their  principal  sections  in  the  same  planes ;  the 
tractions,*  which  one  of  the  ellipsoids  exerts  upon  a  point  in  the  surface 
of  the  other,  perpendicularly  to  the  planes  of  the  principal  sections,  uill 
be  totlie  attractions  which  the  second  ellipsoid  exerts  upon  the  correspond, 
ing  point  in  the  surface  :of  the  first,  perpendicularly  to  the  sair  plants,  io 
the  direct  proportion  of  the  surfaces,  or  areas,  of  the  principal  sections  t 
which  the  attractions  are  perpendicular.’*  *  p..355. 

*  If  a  point  be*  situated  within  a  shell  of  homogeneous  rnattw^, 
bounded*  by  two  finite  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  which  are  similar 
and*  similarly  placed  ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  sfiyiujm 
the  point,  in  any  one  direction,  will  be  eaual  to',  and  destroy,'  tKeattrac'. 
tion  of  tbe  same  matter,  in  the  opposite  direction.^**  ji.  36+.  ,* 

If  wc  had  to  compare  this  paper'  with'  ProFessor  Playfcir'i 
on  an  analogous  subjectj  in  the  Transactions  of  the-Kdin* 
burgh  Iloyal  Society,  (see  Eel.  llev.  Vol.  V.  p.  1045)  ne 
should  say  that  Mr.  Ivory’s  displayed  a  greater  command  of 
ingenious  expedients,  Mr.  Playfair’s  more  fondness  for  iisefaf 
deductions  ;  Mr.  Ivory’s  betrays  the  love  of  parade'  so 
moil  among  mathematicians  of  the  day,  Mr.  Playfair’s;  tte 
love  of  simplicity  which  ought  always  to  cliaracterize  ami 
of  science  ;  the  one  seems  written;  to*  be‘‘adrinred,  the  btficrJ 
to  be  understood.  '  "  j  J 

'  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  wc  have 
cently  detected  a*  mistake  in  Professor  Playfair’s  paper,  wind 
had  escaped  our  notice  when  reviewing  it.  Tnc 
gives  153®  for  the  vertical  angle  of  an  isosceles'  pyramid 
a  square  ba;^  which  shall  attract;a  particle  at*  its  vertex  ^ 

.  greatest  force  (Eel.. llev.  .Vol.  V.  1049);  But,  acconliag 
Mr.  P^’s  own  investigation,  this  is  erroneous;  for  adopt‘> 
hw  notation,- 48®  40'  |, and'sin  ^=fcsin^  ‘whence  sinr^* 
siin  p  ;  which  ‘  gives  n  the  :^mi vertical  angle  4' very 

ly,'and  not  16®  30^,  which  Mr.  Playfair  rnakes  it:  ThcTcsuiti 
vertical  angle"  120®  8'  does  not  present  so  wide 
when  compared  with  125*  32' the  vertical  angle  of  ibcM 
of  greatest  attraction,  as  Mr.  *  Playfair’s  computation. 
anomaly  we  observed  with  bo  small  surprize;  and  i 

%  tu  We  it  thus  removed. 
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XXI.  Observations  on  Albumen,  and  some  other  Animal  Fluids; 
•/'■//»  Remarks  on  their  Aiuilusis  by  electro-chemical  l)ecotn~ 
itositibn.  By  3fr.  JVilliam  Urandc’,  F.  It.  S.  Communicated 
iy  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  Chemistry. 
l>acl  June  15,' 1S09. 

jlr.  Brantle,  having  found  that,  the  usual  inodes  of  oh- 
uiiiiii"'  mucus  did  not  separate  the  saline  ingredients  which 
lit  contained,  and  upon  which  the  agents  employed  as  tests 
of  the  presence  of  mucus  have  considerable  action,  was 
induced  to  euiplo)'  the  action  of  Galvanism  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  them,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  mucus  perfectly 
inure.  Saliva  was  exposed  with  this  view  to  the  Galvanic 
current  in  a  glass  vessel,  connected  by  filaments  of  moistened 
cotton  with  two  other  glass  vessels  containing  pure  water,  the 
uater  in  one  cup  heing  made  positive,  and  in  the  other 
incgativc.  In  about  teri  minutes,  a  quantity  of  white  matter 
pas  observed  tidhering  to  the  cotton  on  the  negative  side  of 
ihe  circuit,  while  that  on  the  positive  side  remained  clean. 
|riiis  appearance  being  unexpected,  the  effect  of  electricity 
Vas  tried  upon  the  uncoagulated  albumen  of  an  eye  ;  and  a 
lapid  coagulation  was  found  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wirc^ 


;khen  the  conductors' were  brought  witliin  two  inches  of  each 
r  her,  a  thin  film  only  surrounding  the  positive  wire.  This 
bteoked  for  phacnomcnon  being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Davj'^ 
K’ suggested  the  idea,  that  the-lluidity  of  coagulated  albu¬ 
men  might  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  the  separa- 
|onoF  which  at  the  negative  pole  would  occasion  coagulation' 
3  take  place.  Experiments  were  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
fta,  which-  appear  fully  to  confirm  it.  Distilled  water  in 
I'liich  coagulated'albdmen  had  been  boiled,  afforded  a  copious 

I  regulation  when  subjected  to  the  Galvanic  current,  and  the 
Itoffn  viscid  fluid  observed  by  Dr.  Bostock  to  separate  from 
of  egg,  coagulated,  and  cut  into  slices, '.was  found  by 
to  consist  principally  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  al- 
|Kiaien.  The  coagulation' of  albumen  liy  alcohol  and  acid 
^K^itily  admits,  as  Mr.  B;  observes,  of  satisfactory  explana- 
.^;!non  the  same  pririciple.'  The  alkali  was  found  to  be  soda, 
A  small  quantity  rof  muriat  of  soda  was  also  detected, 
the  mucus  of  the '  oyster,  'trachea,  and-.*  some  other 
.j^Burties-  afforded  a -copious  coagulation  of  albumen  on  the 
^Rp'^tion  of  Galvanism^  when  none  could  be.  detected  by 
or  alcohol, 'allwline  matter  being  always  eyolved 
'":gative  wire,  and  an -acid  at  the  positive;  but  the 
.of-  alkali  was  .'always  predominant,  althougli  419 
-^^Puibined  alkali  was  sensible  to  the  usual  re«agents..  At 
’’csnlts  lead  to  new  ideas  relative- to -mucus,  and  even 
its  existence  as  a  distinct  fluid  subject  to  considerable 
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doubt,  Mr.  B.  asks  whetlier  mucus  is  a  peculiar  combinui;,. 


of  muriat  of  soda  and  albumen,  or  if  it  nmy  not  be  a 


pound  of  soda  and  albumen,  in-  which  the  alkali  is 
separable  by  tlie  usual  modes  of  analysis,  but  which  yieldj 
to  the  superior  decoinposinj;  enerc^y  of  electricity,-— qufrif, 
which  remain  to  be  decided  by  future  investigation.  ’ 
Bile,  milk,  the  liquor  of  the  amnios,  and  pus,  all  yielded 
their  albumen  to  electricity ;  but  Mr.  B.  notices  ‘bat  a  marked 
diflercnce  takes  place  in  the  effects  of  a  .  high  and  low  dee 
trical  power ;  that  wdth  the  former  the  coagulation  ijoes  oo 
rapidly  at  the  negative,  and  very  slowly  at  Ute  positive  pole; 
but  that,  with  a  very  low  power,  the  princip^  coagulation  is 
at  the  positive  wire,  and  an  alk^ine  solution  of  the  albumen 
surrounds  the  negative  one. 

JCXII.  Hints  m  the  Siihjecl  of  Animal  Secretions.  Ity  Kmtri 
IfomCy  Esy.  F.  Ji.  S.  Coninnmicated  by-  the  Sxitty  for  tk 
improvement  of  Animal  Chemistry^  Ilead  June  22,  18Q9. 
Mr.  Home  informs  us  that  the  reflections  which  led  to  die 
present  inquiry  arose,  while  preparing  his  lectures  on  the 
Hunterian  museum.  The  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Divj 
suggested  to  him  the  probability,  that  animal  secretion  raislit 
depenil  upon  electrical  agency;  and  the  actutd  existence  of» 
Voltaic  battery  in  the  torpedo,  and  electrical  eel,  ami  the 
obvious  fact  that -some  circumstances  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  necessarr 
to  tljc  common  purposes  of  sensation,  gave  considerable  sui)- 
port  to  the  conjecture.  The  experiments  detailed  in  ihi 
paper  were  maife  by  Mr.  Braude,  aided  by  the  .suggestions id 
Mr.  Davy  ;  and  their  object  was,  to  ascertain  if  any  cliangci 
similar  to  those  connected  with  secretion,  could  be  produtc- 
irj  the  blood  by  the  action  of  electricity.  In  two  experinieiiii 


made  upoiv  blood,  its  coagulation  was  found  to  oppose 
insuperable  obstacle ’to  the  long  continued,  action  of  elticj 


fricity  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  ones,  therefore,  serum  was  ce 
ployed ;  the  results  were  strikingly  similar  to  those  obtainet 
by  "Mrd  Brande  in  his  experiments  on  mucus. 

*  By  tliese  experiments  it  is  ascertained,  that  a  low  ncgatlre  powrf® 
electricity  separates  from  the  serum  of  the  bloixl  ao  alkaline  3dIuuo»« 
allximcn ;  that  a  low  positive  power  separates  albumen  with  aciu,  ^ 
the  Salts  of  the  blood.  That  with  one  degree  of  power,  aJbuoc"; 
separated  in  a  solid  form,  with  a  less  degree  it  is  separated  io  »  *“ 
form.’  .  , 


'  In  the  queries  vvhicli  close  this  .communication,  auopmw 
is  expressed,  tiuit  a  weaker  dejjree  of  electricity 
Igept  up  by  art,  may  be  capable  of  separating  from  tlie™f 
the  (liilercut  parts  of  vvliich  it  is  composcil,  and  ol  tor.i»h 
tjjC^ui  into  new  combinations ;  and  that  the  structure  ot  . 
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nerves  niuy  fit  tlieni  to  possess  the  power  required,  nnd  as 
\crv  low  powers  are  not  infiijciiced  by  imperfect  conductors, 
<Dch  as  tlic  animal  fiuids,  their  electricity  will  t»ot  be  given 
nut  to  the  neighbonring  pans.  This  conjecture  receives 
itrung  confinnation  from  a  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Berzelius, 
pp'fessor  of  chemistry  at  Stockholm,  in  a  work  on  animal 
iccretion  publisiied  in  1806,  and  which  is  given  by  Mr.  H. 
in  tlie  form  of  a  note,  the  work  having  been  shewn  to  Mr. 
Home,  by  .Mr.  Davy,  after  this  paper  was  put  in. the  press. 
The  suhiect  is  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  oder  no 
apology  for  transcribing  .the  following  statement,  translated 
from  the  work  and  inserted  in  the  note. 

‘  Trace  all  the  nerves  leading  to  any  secretory  organ  in  a  living  animal, 
ad  divide  them,  being  careful  to  injure  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  struc* 
tuieot  tlie  organ  itself,,  as  litUe  as  may  be:  notwithstanding  the  con- 
ticoed  circulation  of  the.  blood,  the  organ  itself  will  as  little  secrete  its 
asjal  fluid,  as  the  eye  depriyed  of  its  nerve  can  see,  .or  a  muscle  whose 
CTchas  been  divided  can  move.  We  may,  therefore,  easily  conceive, 
k  any  trifling  alteration  in  the  nerves  of  a  gland,  may  materially  affect 
secretion,  the  supply  of  blood  being  in  every  way  perfect.’  p.  385. 

XXlll.  On  the  comparative  Influence  cf  Male  and  Temalc 
Parents  on  their  Offspring.  Pj/  .Thomas  Andreni  Knight, 
Es(j.  F.  11.  S:  In  a  Letter  ,to  the  Right  lion.  S'ir  Joseph 
Bads,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R.  S.  Read  June  22i  1809. 

The  facts  with  which  we  are  presented  in  this  paper  liave 
eii  deduced  chiefly  from  .numerous  experiments  on  fruit 
ees,  made  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  itnproved  ativd 
crmaiieut  varieties,  especially  of  the  apple.  The  character 
f  the  female  plant  was-in  general  most  strongly  -  impressed 
»i  the  otlspring,  and  Mr.  Knight  is  led  from  attentive  and 
fcoicioiis  observation  to  extend,  the  principle  to  the  animal 
»eition.  He  ojiposes,  we  think  successfully,  the  opinions 
^Kvauced  by  .INIr,.  .Cline,  in  ,  a  communication  made  to  the 
B'frd  of  Agriculture,,  .find  •  pflers  some  suggestions  which 
the  attentive  noticeiof  those  who  are  engaged  in  im- 
^■oving  till)  breed  of  domestic  animals. 

^k'IV.  On  the  effect  of  juesterli/  Winds  in  raising  the  Level 
the  British  Channel.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir 
lianks,  Bart.  K.  B.  F.  li.  S.  Bj/  Joseph  Bennel,  Esq. 
A,  Read  June  22,  1809. 

a  communication  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  many 
ago,  IMajor  Renncl  adverted  to  ‘  the  effect  of  strong 
l^r^wly  winds  in  raising  the  level  of  the  British  channel,  and 
escape  of  the  superincumbent  waters  through  the  straits  of 
lower  level  of  the  north  sea and  the  recent 
■ll  Britannia  East  Indiarnan,  on  the  Goodwin  sands, 
»  cdhiintoa  more  atte«tive  consideration  of  the  subject, 
■'OL  VI.  •  B  b 
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as  he  thinks  that  accident  is  to  be  attribnted  solely  to  this  dr. 
cninstance.  The  fact  of  the  high  level  of  the  channel  durian 
strong  winds  between  W.  and  S.  W.  appears  to  rest  on  the 
most  satisfactory  proof ;  and,  as  the  torm  ot  the  channel  does 
not  permit  the  ready  escape  of  the  water,  a  current  must  be 
])rodnced,  in  the  str.aits  of  Dover,  capable  of  disturbing  con- 
siderably  the  reckoning  of  ships  navigating  there  at  th^ 
periods.  The  direction  of  the  current  must  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  form  and  position  ot  the  opposite  shores,  and 
from  the  direction  of  these  Major  II.  infers,  that  on  the  English 
side  it  will  set  to  the  north  east ;  but,  as  the  coast  of  Houlogne 
presents  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  waier,  the  level  of  t'le sea 
there  will  be  higher  than  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  cur* 
rent  conse(]uently  stronger  towards  the  Goodwin.  From 
these  considerations,  Major  H;  concludes,  ‘  that  a  ship  passing 
tlie  strait  of  Dover,  at  the  hack  of  the  Goodwin  sands, 
during  the  prevalence  of  VV.  or  S.  W.  winds,  will  be  earned 
many  miles  nortliward  of  her  reckoning ;  and,  if  compelled 
to  depend  on  it,  may  be  subject  to  great  hazard  from  the 
Goodwin.’  p.  402. 

XXV.  On  Hespiration.  By  William  Allen,  Esq.  F.  E.i 

and  William  Jlasledine  Pepys,  Esq.  F.  II.  S.  ReadJuni 

22,  1809. 

This  valuable  memoir  presents  os  with  the  conti nuance o 
an  investigation,  of  which  a  considerable  and  interesting  p® 
tion  has  appeared  already  in  the  Transactions  ot  the  Society* 
In  their  former  experiments,  these  gentlemen  had  obsened 
that  when  oxygen  gas  nearly  pure  was  respired,  a  quantity c 
azot  was  evolved  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  saw 
factorily  by  supposing  it  to  have  formed  part  of  the « 
previously  existing  in  the  lungs;  and  the  experiments 
detailed  were  made  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  circumstance, 
an  experiment  in  which  2668  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  ? 
were  employed,  the  azot  after  the  experiment  amounted 
21 1.  80  cubic  inches.  The  oxygen  contained  originally  »■ 
four  per  cent,  or  106.  72  cubic  inches,  and  there  was 
sequently  an  increase  of  105.08  cubic  inches,  a  quant 
mneh  too  great  to  be  attributed  to  the  air  containet  int 
lungs  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  To  deter®! 
the  question,  however,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  lungs  o 
stout  man  of  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high  were 
soon  after  death  ;  arid  their  capacity  determined  with  ev 
requisite  precaution.  The  quantity  of  air  obtained  fmm 
was  91.134  cubic  inches;  and  correction  being  made  w 
temperature  of  the  living  body,  and  other  circumstance^ 
air  left  in  the  lungs,  after  the  complete  expirationwhi^ 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1808.  Part  II.  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  V*  P* 
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iilace  at  deatlf,  is  estimated  in  this  instance  at  103  cubic 
nches.  On  taking  tlie  results,  however,  <>t’  four  experiments 
made  with  every  possible  attention  to  accuracy,  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  >  the  quantity  of  azot 
evolved,  the  average  would  be  133  cubic  inches  ;  a  difference 
100  great  to  be  reconcilable  to  any  other  idea,  than  that 
eitlierazot  is  given  out  by  the  blood,  or  actually  formed  when 
pure  oxygen  is  respired.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  derived 
from  these  facts,  it  was  determined  to  perform  a  series  of 
experiments  on  some  animal  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food ; 
ami  a  guinea  pig  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Several 
experiments  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  with  atmospheric 
air;  and  in  these  the  proportion  of  nzot  remained  undisturb¬ 
ed;  but,  when  oxygen  gas  was  used,  the  azot  evolved  in  one 
hour  and  twelve  minutes  was  50.  12  cubic  inches,  a  quantity 

I  than  equal  to  the  solid  contents  of  the  body  of  the 
.1.  A  similar  experiment,  made  with  a  smaller  animal, 
similar  results.  When  a  mixture  of  22  parts  of  oxygen 
8  of  hydrogen  was  used,  azot  was  found  to  be  evolved 
nsiderable  quantity,  the  increase  being  57.  40  cubic 
s  when  750  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  were  em- 
d,  and  the  time  about  45  minutes. 

he  foregoing  experiments  seem  to  prove,  1 .  That  when  atmo* 
c  air  alone  is  respired,  even  by  an  animal  subsisting  wholly  upon 
ibies,  no  other  change  takes  place  in  it,  than  the  substitution  of  a 
I  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen, 
lat  when  nearly  pure  oxygen  gas  is  respired,  a  portion  of  it  Is 
g  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  cor* 
iding  quantity  of  azote ;  the  portion  evolved  in  a  given  time,  being 
r  in  die  early  than  in  the  later  periods.  3.  That  the  same  change 
place  when  an  animal  is  made  to  breathe  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
xygen,  in  which  the  former  is  in  nearly  the.  same  proportion  to  the 
as  azote  to  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air.  4.  That  an  animal  is  capable 
Mihing  a  mixture  of  78  parts  hydrogen  and  22  oxygen,  for  more 
an  hour,  without  suffering  any  apparent  inconvenience.  5.  That 
xcitability  of  an  animal  is  much  diminished  when  he  breathes  any 
lerable  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas,,  or  that  it  at  least  has  a  tendency 
'duce  sleep.  6.  That  there  is  reason  to  presume  an  animal  evolves 
carbonic  acid  gas  during  Its  sleeping,  dian  in  its  waking,  hours. 

the  lungs  of  a  middle  sized  man  contain  more  than  100  cubic 
iof  air  after  death.' 

^1.  Experiments,  on  Ammonia^  and  an  Account  of  a  new 
(thod  of  analyzing  itf  by  Cmnbustion  with  Oxygen  and 
Gases  i  ill  a  Letter  to  Humphry  Davyy  Esq.  Hec.  H.  S. 
wt  IVilliam  Henry ,  M.  P.  It.  .V.  ^c.  l^.  /*,  of  the 
fierary  and  Phiiosophical  Socieiyy  and  Physician  to  the 
’Jirt/iayj/  at  Manchester. 

''c  primarv  object  of  these  experiments  was,  to  ascertain 

B  b  a 
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if  oxygen  entered  into  the  composition  of  ammonia.  It 
ascertaincil,  hy  experiments,  conducted  in  t'u;  most  miex. 
c(‘})tionable  manner,  that  no  oxygen  was  produced  hy  dig 
action  of  electricity  upon  ammonia,  even  when  the  metallic 
surfaces  of  the  piatina  wires  exposed  to  the  gas  were  mere 
points  of  *  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  nor  did  any  water  ap. 
pear  to  !)e  produced. .  Some  appearance  of  moisture,  in- 
deed,  was  perceptible  after  chretrization,  which  was  not  sen- 
sil)le  to  the  same  tests  before,  even  when  all  possible  care 
was  taken  to  exclude  it ;  but  the  quantity  was  so  tiiflinj, 
that  Dr.  H.  concludes  it  was  derived  from  the  iiiercurv. 
or  some  extraneous  source.  I'lie  tediousness  and  difticulty 
of  decomposing  ammonia  by  electricity,  led  Dr.  11.  to  at- 
ten»pt  it  by  other  means;  and  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
ammoniacal  gas  more  than  answered  liis  expec  tations.  These 
gases  mixed  in  proper  projtortions  may  he  detonated  over 
mercury  by  electricity,  as  readily  as  a  mixture  of  o.wijpn 
and  hydrogen,  and  an  easy  and  precise  method  of  analy. 
sing  ammouia  is  thus  obtained.  When  the  oxygen  exceeds 
the  proportion  of  3  to  1  of  the  ammonia,  or  the  animoiiii 
that  of  3  to  1.  4  of  oxygen,  the  mixture  ceases  to  be  com¬ 
bustible  ;  but  when  the  proportions  best  adapted  to  iuflanii 
malion  are  used,  tlie  oxygen  may  be  diluted  with  six  times 
its  bidk  of  atmospherical  air,  without  losing  its  propeityeS 
hurning  with  ammouia.  Atmospheric  air  alone,  howeverl 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  in  any  proportion;  but  vvhfi 
electrified  together  for  a  long  time,  the  auimonia  is  at  lengii 
decomposed,  water  being  one  of  the  products.  'I’he  produci 
of  the  comhustion  of  ammonia  with  oxygen  vary  accordinl 
to  the  proportions  of  the  two  gases.  If  the  oxygen  exceel 
considerably  the  ammonia  (as  2  to  1  or  upwards  in  bulklt'il 
ammonia  disappears  entirely^,  and  no  gases  remain  exceJ 
nitrogen,  mixed  w'ith  the  superabundant  oxygen;  l;ut| 
dense  cloud  appears  immediately  on  the  detonation  takir* 
place,  which  from  its  characters  Dr.  H.  concludes  to  bew 
trat  of  ammouia,  but  the  quantity  was  loo  minute  til 
analysis.  The  nitrogen  of  the  I'esiduary  gas,  wasfounoi 
be  less  than  ought  to  result  from  the  ammouia  deconipos^ 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  ammonia  exceeds  the  exyg* 
gas  considerably,  no  cloudiness  appears,  nor  is  any  nitro* 
acid  ])roduced  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  even  when  thee* 
ygen  is  less  than  sufficient  to  saturate  tiiu  hydrogeit)  ta 
whole  of  the  ammonia  is  nevertheless  completely  rediifj 
the  residuary  gas  being  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitros* 
which  may  be  again  inflamed  by  the  electric  spark  on 
addition  of  a  second  portion  of  oxygen,  aiul  in  tins'* 
the  whole  hvdrogen  of  the  ammunla  may  be  saiiiruU’u"® 
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orv<’Pii,  and  the  nitrogen  obtained  as  a  final  result,  affording  a 
mjsteasv  and  simple  mode  of  decomposition. 

The  principal  experiments  detiiiled  in  this  paper,  were 
made  witli  a  deficient  proportion  of  oxygen  ;  and  though 
their  results  are  nor  perfectly  uniform,  thtty  are  perhaps  as 
nearly  so  as  could  be  expected  in  the  analysis  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  having  so  powerful  an  afiinity  for  moisture,  of  which 
the  ii'iinutest  quantity  must  affect  the  results  of  the  de- 
compsition. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  which  most  near- 
|n  <.aturatc  each  other,  are  stated  at  measures  of  o.xygen  to 
lihX)  of  ammonia,  or  100  of  the  former  to  14S  (ff  the  latter ; 
;n'.l  tiic  composition  of  ammonia,  as  determined  l)y  these  ex- 
■jifriiueuts,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  assigned  by  i\Ir. 
lihrv,  (74  In'drogen  to  26  azot)  :  but  tlie  proportion  of 
iho  hvdrogen  was  generally  rather  too  low,  owing,  as  Dr.' 
'1.  suspects,  to  the  imperfection  of  the  mode  ol  analysing 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Dr.  li.  found  that  a 
peam  of  ammonia  burns  in  oxygen  with  a  pale  yellow  fbame. 
I'ith  nitrous  oxide  it  forms  a  mixture  which  is  extremely 
'inbustible;  if  the  nitrous  oxide  is  in  excess,  the  prcpor> 
ons  have  a  considerable  range,  but  the  ammonia  nmst  not 
less  than  ■§  of  the  whole ;  when  the  ammonia  is  in  ex- 
combustion  does  not  take  place  except  the  oxide  forms 
of  the  mixture.  Nitrous  gas,  also,  may  he  employed  for 
te  combustion  of  ammonia,  the  proportions  required  for 
iitual  saturation  being  120  measures  of  nitrous  gas  to  100  of 
•otonia. 

jb  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  memoir,  we  are  pre¬ 
ted  with  some  observations  on  the  effect  of  long  conti- 
electrization  or'  carbnrctted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas, 
1  carbonic  oxide,  a  subject  which  formerly  occupied  a 
"dderable  share  of  Dr.  Henry’s  attention.  The  two  former 
(lecomposcd  by  electricity;  but  on  carbonic  oxide  it  pro- 
no  change,  eleven  hundred  discharges  from  a  Leyden 
>1  having  had  no  effect  upon  a  quantity  equal  to  about 
1®!  a  cubic  inch. 

^'11.  iYi'jy  analytical  Researches  on  the  Nature  of  certain 
being  an  Appendix  to  the  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1808. 
I'  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  See.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  1. 

further  inquiries  on  the  Actim  of  Potassium  on  Ammonia 
the  analysis  of  Ammonia.  Mr.  Davy’s  preceding  re- 
I  hes,  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  our  analysis  of 
“^part  of  this  volume  of  the  Society’s  Transactions,  E.  R. 
p.  757.)  satisfactorily  prove;  that  w'hen  ammonia  is 
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acted  upon  by  potassium,  part  of  tlie  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia 
disappears,  some  gas  is  developed,  and  a  fusible  substanceofa 
dark  oiive  colour  remains  behind.  The  object  of  the  cx. 
periments  now  detailed,  was  to  determine  the  nature  ofthe 
gas  developed ;  and  whether  the  basis  of  nitrogen  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  an  alloy  with  the  metals  used  in  the  ex- 
periment,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  xvas  of  a  metallic 
nature-  The  experiments  made  upon  the  gas  prove  it  to 
be  pure  hydrogen  ;  by  slow  combustion  with  oxygen  itwas 
converted  into  water,  and  its  weight  corresponded  exactlv 
with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen.  The  results 
with  respect  to  the  metallic  nature  of  the  base  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  though  not  conclusive,  are  for  the  most  part  negative. 
The  potassium  reproduced  in  the  distillation  of  the  fusible 
substance  exhibits  precisely  the.  usual  properties,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  results  by  combustion  in  oxygen,  and  by  tbe 
action  of  water.  The  surface  of  the  iron  on  which  it  had 
been  distilled,  though  corroded  and  rendered  brittle,  gave  hv- 
drogen  alone  when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  ;  and,  when  the 
gas  evolved  during  the  distillation  in  an  iron  vessel  w 
made  to  pass  through  mercur)%  the  mercury  remained  un'. 
altered  in  its  appearance,  and  did  not  effervesce  when  throna 
into  water. 

*  That  the  nitrogene  w'hich  disappears  in  this  experiment  is  absokt!] 
converted  into  oxygene  and  hydrogene,  and  that  its  elements  are  capab! 

being  furnished  from  water,  is  a  conclusion  of  such  importance,  t 
80  unsupported  by  the  general  order  of  chemical'  facts,  that  it  ought 
to  be  admitted,  except  upon  the  most  rigid  and  evident  experitnert: 
proofs.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  of  the  absorption  of  animva 
by  potassium  in  trays  ot  platina  or  iron,  and  its  distillation  in  tubes 
iron  more  than  twenty  times,  and  often  in  the  presence  ot  some  of  £ 
most  distinguished  chemists  in  this  country,  from  whose  acuteness  of  o 
serration,  1  hoped  no  source  of  error  could  escape.  'I'he  results,  thos, 
not  perfectly  uniform,  have  all  been  of  the  same  kind  as  those  deseno 
in  page  55.  (Bak.  Lect.)  Six  grains  of  potassium,  the  quantity  const " 
used,  always  caused  the  disappearance  of  from  10  to  12.  5  cubical  inc 
of  well  dried  ammonia.  From  5  '5  to  6  cubical  inches  of  hydrogenew 
produced,  a  quantity  always  inferior  to  that  evolved  by  the  action  ot 
equal  portion  of  the  metal  upon  w'ater.  In  the  distillation  from  H 
17  cubic  inches  of  elastic  fluid  were  evolved,  and  from  1. 5  to  2. 5 gt^ 
of  potassium  regenerated.’  p.  451. 

When  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  the  olive  coloii: 
substance  are  collected  at  different  periods,  the  propo^ 
of  the  nitrogen  to  the  hydrogen  is  found  to 
the  process  advances  ;  the  first  portions  containing  a 
and  the  last  a  less  proportion,  than  the  gas  evolved  ^ 
ammonia  by  electricity.  Supposing  nitrogen  to  he 
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nosed  the  process,  it  occuiTed  to  Mr.  D.  that  if  the  fu¬ 
sible  substance  was  distilled  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
potassium,  a  larger  quantity  would  disappear  ;  and  a  cl>mpa> 
risoii  of  the  results  of  several  experiments  ])roves,  that  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  hydrogen  is  much  smaller 
when  potassium  is  added  than  when  it  is  distilled  alone,  and 
Diore  of  the  potassium  is  converted  into  potash  ;  but  the 
disappearance  of  nitrogen,  and  the  formation  of  potash,  arc 
sufficiently  evident  in  both  cases.  To  avoid  the  uncertainty 
which  might  arise  from  the  presence  of  any  oxide  in  the 
iron,  Mr.  D.  repeated  the  experiment  in  a  tube  of  copper 
bored  out  of  a  solid  piece,  the  heat  being  applied  slowly. 
In  these  experiments,  the  potassium  revived  was  never  less 
tliaii  four  grains,  and  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  hy¬ 
drogen  was  greater  than  when  iron  tubes  were  used,  and 
the  heat  given  more  rapidly,  but  the  whole  quantity  of 
elastic  matter  was  considerably  less ;  circumstances  which 
Mr. D.  thinks  may  be  attributed,  to  .the  affinity  of  copper 
for  potassium  being  greater  than  that  of  iron,  and  to  the 
atti'action  of  ammonia  for  the  oxide  of  copper.  The  first 
of  these  affinities,  by  diminishing  the  volatility  of  potassium, 
might  weaken  its  action  upon  the  nascent  nitrogen  ;  and 
the  latter  may  occasion  a  combination  of  the  fusible  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  copper  which  might  not  be  completely  des-* 
iroyecl  by  the  distillation.  As  Mr.  Davy  is  preparing  to  re¬ 
peat  these  experiments  in  tubes  of  solid  platina,  and  other 
metals,  we  may  soon  hope  for  additional  light  on  this  difficult 
and  interesting  subject. 

J  The  question  of  ammonia  being  ’  analogous  to  other  salifiable  bases 
Bits  constitution,  is  determined  by  the  phaenomcna  pr^'sented  by  die 
•isalgam  of  that  alkali,  and  if  the  conversion  of  nitrogene  into  oxy- 
grae  and  hydrogene  should  be  established,  it  would  appear  that  both  • 
kydrogen  and  nitrogen  must  be  different  combinations  of  ammonium 
wthoxygene,  or  with  water.’  p.  461. 

2.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Sulphur  end  Phosphorus.  The 
experiments  on  these  substances  detailed  in  the  Bakerian  Lec¬ 
ture,  render  it  highly  probable  that  they  contain  oxygen  ;  and  iC 
natural  to  conclude,  that  when  combiued  with  potas- 
““m,  and  separated  by  an  acid,  they  would  be  found  in  a  new 
state,  de-oxygenated,  so  far  at  least  as  is  com|)atiblc  with  their 
reparation  in  contact  with  water.  A  few  grains  of  each  were 
^tnoined  with  ^  their  weight  of  potassium,  and  exposed  to 
action  of  strong  muriatic  acid. 

‘  The  substance  which  separated  from  the  sulphuret,  was  of  a  dark 

B^y  colour,  and  was  harsh  to  the  touch;  it  had  no  taste,  and  at 
temperatures  no  imell,  but  when  heated,  it.  emitted  the  peculiar 
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odour  of  sulphur.  Its  specific  gravity  was  rather  less  than  that  of  rj. 
phur.  It  sbrtened  at  a  low  heat,  so  as  to  be  moulded  like  Wixbc. 
tween  the  fingers,  it  was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  htaiej 
upon  a  surface  of  glass,  it  soon  fus  .'d,  entered  ‘‘.to  ebullitum,  took  fire, 
and  burnt  witli  the  same  light  blue  llame  as  sulphur.  A  small  particle  of 
it,  made  to  combine  with  silver,  presented  the  same  phaenomena  di 
sulphur  ’ 

‘  The  substance  from  the  phosphuret  was  of  an  amber  colour,  and 
opaque,  it  could  not  be  examined  in  the  air,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  collected  (that  of  a  loose  powder ),  for  as  soon  as  it  was  wipea  Jrv, 
it  took  fire,  and  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphorus  ;  when  melt^ 
under  naphtha,  it  was  found  to  differ  from  phosphorus,  In  being  much 
deeper  coloured,  perfectly  opaque,  and-  very  brittle  Its  fusibility  was 
nearly  the  same,  and  like  common  phosphoims,  it  was  perfectly  non¬ 
conducting.’  p,  463. 

^'liere  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  sulphur 
obtained  in  this  experiment  is  in  a  Btate  analogous  to  thaiol 
the  hydrogenated  sulphur  of  Bertiiollet,  or  the  alcohol  of 
sulphur  of  Lampadius.  In  experiments  made  by  Mr.  .lohn 
Davy,  on  the  action  of  sulphur  on  charcoal,  the  products 
were  found  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  charcoal.  When 
it  was  imperfectly  made,  the  Huid  which  passed  over  lelt  on' 
inflammation  a  residuum  having  ail  the  properties  of  carboiia. 
ceous  matter;  but  when  the  charcoal  had  been  well  burnt  it 
attbrded  no  residuum.  The  charcoal,  it  was  found,  might 
be  employed  till  it  was  totally  consumed  ;  and  the  sulphur 
which  had  not  been  rendered  liquid,  might  be  used  for  se¬ 
veral  operations,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrocarhonate 
being  in  all  cases  evolved.  The  liquid  was  a  non-conductor, 
and  did  not  evolve  gas  with  greater  rapidity  than  sulphur. 
It  absorbed  oxymuriatic  acid,  crystals  of  sulphur  were  de¬ 
posited,  and  the  liquid  became  similar  to  the  sulphuretted 
muriatic  acid  ;  but  when  water  was  added,  hydrated  sulphur 
was  deposited,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved.  The  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  carhu- 
retted  hydrogen,  the  non-formation  of  any  hycirat  of  sul¬ 
phur,  or  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  the  action  of  oxymuriatic 
acid,  and  the  preeipitaiion  of  sulphur  in  its  common  state, 
favour  the  conclusion,  in  Mr.  Davy’s  opinion,  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  in  this  liquid  contains  less  oxygen  than  in  its  common, 
^tate.  ^  ^  1 

'i.  Further  Inquiries  respecting  Carbonaceous  Matter. 
idea,  that  the  duimond  may  consist  of  carbonaceous  matte* 
combined  with  a  little  oxygen,  suggested  the  application oi 
carbonaceous  matter  in  the  experiments  here  related. 
coal,  prepared  with  great  care,  was  kept  in  a  state  ot 
tense  ignition  by  Voltaic  electricity  in  contact  with  nitro 
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but  no  change  was  produceil  upon  the  gas,  except  an 
'ic, ease  in  volume  of  about  i,  owing  to  the  evolution  ot  car. 
luirottfJ  h5'.trogcn  from  the  charcoal  ;  the  nitrogen  reinain- 
jiif  iHir.luinged  both  quantity  and  quality.  Charcoal  in 
a  state  of  intense  ignition,  brought  into  contact  with  oxy- 
imiriaiic  acid  gas,  was  immediately  extinguished ;  two  pieces 
wore,  however,  kept  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition  by  V’^ol- 
tj.c  electricity  in  that  gas.  At  first  some  white  fumes  ap- 
piai  'J,  probably  from  the  action  of  hydrogen  evolved  from 
lilt*  oharcoal  upon  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  com- 
biiuuioii  of  the  gas  so  produced  with  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  vessel ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  oxymuri¬ 
atic  acid  was  found  unchanged  in  its  properties,  and  copper 
leal'  bii'iit  in  it  with  a  vivid  light.  The  charcoal  did  not 
dilicr  perceptibly  from  that  which  had  been  used  in  the 
ex|)i.'niin;iit  with  nitrogen,  of  which  the  points  were  merely 

I  tic  har-.letied. 

I'luiher  Inquiries  respecting  Muriatic  Acid.  Tlic  rc- 
cadcavours  of  Mr.  Davy  to  procure  this  acid  in  an  un- 
hined  state,  have  not  been  more  successful  than  his  fortner 
>.  Silex  in  a  state  of  minute  division  was  heated  intensely 
I  I  iron  tube  with  muriat  of  soda  which  had  been  fused  ; 
110  gas  was  disengaged,  though  the  employment  of  silex 
sor  linary  state,  or  the  admission  of  aqueous  vapour,  oc- 
loiicd  it  to  be  evolved.  Mr.  Davy  thought  it  probable  that 
muriatic  acid  might  be  separated  during  the  combustion 
die  olive  coloured  oxide  of  boraciutn  in  oxymuriatic  acid  ; 
the  suolimate  formed  was  found  to  be  a  compound  of 
boracic  and  muriatic  acids,  similar  to  that  of  the  mu- 
ic  and  phosphoric  acids.  Recently  sublimed  muriat  of 
uonia  was  heated  with  potassium,  with  no  better  success, 
len  the  quantities  were  equal,  as  much  hydrogen  was 
•bed  as  would  have  been  given  by  the  same  quantity  of 
aisiuin  with  water  j  ammonia  was  evolved,  and  muriat  of 
ash  f’ornieil.  When  the  potassium  was  to  the  muriat  as 
a  1,  less  hydrogen  was  given  out,  and  a  triple  compound 
muriatic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potassium  or  its  protoxide, 
^loniied  ;  but  there  was  not  the  slighest  evidence  of  the 
Luuiposition  of  the  acid.  The  decomposition  of  this  acid 
■  D.  tlii  iiks  most  likely  to  be  efi’ected,  by  the  combustion 
potassium  in  the  phosphuretted  muriatic  acid,  deprived  as 
‘di  as  possible  of  phosphorus  by  simple  distillation  :  an 
pcriinent,  which  he  is  preparing  to  make  in  a  way  from 
some  interesting  conclusions  may  be  aiOticipated. 
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ATEVEFl  may  have  been  the  ingenuity  or  success 
of  certain  philosophers,  in  maintaining  that  man 
possesses  the  .  power  of  choosing  'without  or  even  contrary  to 
motives,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  authors  are  a  part  pf 
the  species  that  have  absolutely  lost  this  invaluable  facultr. 
The  labours,  throes,  and  anxieties,  attending  the  production 
of  the  most  trivial  book,  are  surely  such  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  endure,  without  the  constraint  of  motives’'tha: 
were  absolutely  irresistible.  Some  authors,  indeed,* too 
conscious  of  their  own  talents,  or  too  sensible  of  their  o«n 
merit,  to  disclose  their  motives,  leaye  them  to  be  conjectured, 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty,  from  the  general 
texture  of  their  performances.  Others,  aware  how  modi 
their  success  depends  on  the  good  opinion  of  their  readen, 
make  use  of  all  the  resources  of  their  genius  to  induce  a 
persuasion  that  the,}’  are  actuated  with  honourable  intentions; 
while  a  third  class  detail,  with  great  simplicity  and  honestr, 
the  considerations  to  which  we  are  in  reality  indebted  for 
their  respective  publications.  To  this  class  belongs  ttie 
worthy  rector,  whose  sermons  are  now  before  us.  His  in¬ 
genuousness  certainly  merits  commendation;  but  the  causes, 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  are 
calculated,  we  think,  in  a  high  degree,  to  excite  alarm  in 
the  reading  public. 

‘  Sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  some  few  instancBi 
soon  slip  from  the  memory,  and  the  impression  they  once  made,  fro® 
the  intervention  of  other  objects  imperceptibly  vanishes  away.  Haviai 
now  laboured  among  you,  during  nearly  twenty-three  years,  as  I  amffi 
tering  on  the  decline  of  life,  and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  period  i 
approaching,  when  my  strength  will  not  admit  of  such  constant  exertioo 
as  those  to  which  I  have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  I  would  gladly  m# 
up  the  deficiency  from  the  press.’  p.  iv. 

‘  Not  from  an  itch  for  scribbling,  nor  for  the  vapour  of  pop^k 
applause ;  but  from  a  desire  of  doing  good,  by  stemming  the  torrent  c 
impiety  and  infidelity,  and  by  assailing  with  lawful  weapons,  and  tt 
buking  with  just  severity,  by  arguments  from  reason  and  Revelation)  a 
licentiousness  th.it  so  deplorably  prevails.  It  is  my  object,  on  this  occ 
sion,  to  join  my  efforts  to  those  of  my  more  able  and  experienced  brttniti 
in  the  best  of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue;  and  to  leave 
testimony  behind  me,  of  my  unalterable  conviction  of  the  truth  and* 
thenlicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  however  disregarded  by  many,  “ 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  them  that  believe.’  pp.  v.  vi. 

All  this  is  plain  and  candid.  It  is,  however,  rather  tl'n 
cult  to  believe,  that  Mr,  Haiiipson's  parishioners  are 
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(ii'ficicnt  in  recollection  than  those  of  other  clergymen.  If 
(|ii>  circumstance  be  sufficient  to  justify  publishing  the 
present  volume,  it  will  als»)  justify  the  publication  of  at 
least  twelve  thousand  volumes;  sirtce  it  would  be  extremely 
illiberal,  not  to  say  unjust,  to  insinuate  that  any  of  the 
cleruv  deliver  discourses  which  they  wish  to  be  forgotten, 
or  which  it  wotild  not  be  for  the  edification  of  their  hearers  to 
ri'ineinher.  This  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  numerous  body  of  dis¬ 
senting  teachers,  who,  it  is  probable,  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  their  own  sermons,  .and  imagine  it  would  very 
uiuch  promote  the  interests  of  piety  if  their  preachments 
were  entirely  treasured  up  in  the  minds  ot  their  dilferent 
coiigregations.  I’he  number  of  tliese  dissentients  is  not 
exactly  ascertained;  but  it  is  not  immoderate  to  suppose 
tiiey  could  furnish  three  thousaiul  volumes.  Besides,  it  should 
be  considered  that  few  teachers  of  religion  can  he  expected 
1  to  be  so  excessively  modest,  as  to  make  public  between  twenty 
I  and  thirty  only  of  their  sermons,  when  they  liave  l)y  them 
!  several  hundreds  which  have  cost  them  the  same  labour,  and 
I  equally  deserve  to  be  preserved  from  oblivion.  If  the  piib- 
j  lie,  therefore,  should  betray  the  least  symptom  of  satisfaction 
I  Writli  the  principal  motive  of  tlic  present  work,  we  must 
!  mthout  any  exaggeration  inform  them,  that  they  may  ex- 
i  pect,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  be  treated  with  hetw'een  thirty 
I  and  forty  thousand  additional  volumes  of  sermons  ! 

I  We  are  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  Mr.  H.  should 
ihave  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  behind  a  volume  of  ser- 

iIalons,  as  a  monument  of  his  faitli  in  ‘  the  truth  and  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  gospel.’  All  the  clergy,  we  thought,  had  given 
such  open  and  explicit  proofs,  not  only  of  a  general  belief 
of  the  gospel,  but  also  of  faith  in  those  principles  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Christian  religion  from  all  other  moral  and  re- 

r  '  ^ 

ligiDus  systems-,  that  a  contrary  supposition  would  expose  a 
mail  to  the  charge  of  insanity.  If  it  should  he  known,  ten 
j  or  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  years  after  this,  that  a  John 

IHampson  was  rector  of  Sunderland  in  1809,  no  one,  in  the 
deast  acquainted  with  the  character  of  onr  present  clergy, 

I can  be  so  bereft  of  common  sense  as  even  to  iinagine  that  he 
"as  void  of  faith  in  the  evangelical  history  or  apostolical 
Wicrs.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  rector,  will  always  secure 
I  mm  from  the  suspicion  of  infidel  pravity. 

I  The  advocates  for- Christianity  have  often  introduced  the 
|®amesof  Bacon,  of  Locke,  and  of  Newton,  in  their  reason- 
not  indeed  as  an  evidence  that  the  gospel  is  true,  so 
|muth  as  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  names  of  its 
Imienufs  might  have  created,  and  gain  a  fair  and  patient 
|'‘C»ring  for  those  arguments  in  its  favour,  which  are  always 
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sure  to  sway  the  jiulgement  and  gain  assent  in  whatcvpr 
cases  they  are  examined  with  calmness  and  impartialiiv.  ij 
cannot  be  snpjxoscd  that  jMr.  H.  wished  to  ])lace  himself  on 
a  level  with  those  ornaments  of  Britain;  and  yet,  when  hj 
talks  of  leaving  Ijchiiul  him,  to  perpetuate  his  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  a  book,  in  which  that  is  not  so  iiiucli 
as  once  attempted  to  be  proved,  but  all  along  taken  for 
granted,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  he  imagined  the  bare 
iiicntion  of  bis  name  would  put  to  tlie  blush  those  sophists 
aud  silence  those  cavillers,  on  whom  Butler  and  Palcy  have 
made  no  impression. 

Much  as  the  design  of  ptmlishing  a  volume  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  his  parishioners,  and  transmit  to  future  ages  his 
*  unulteruhle  belief  of  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
gosjtel,’  deserves  reprobation,  the  alarm  that  Mr.  11.  dis. 
covers  at  the  ])rOgress  of  licentiousness,  and  Ids  good  nishes 
to  the  interests  ot  piety,  are  in  our  judgement  truly  laud¬ 
able. 

Not  only  does  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  nation  admi¬ 
nister  to  the  growth  of  licentiousness:  it  extends  its  roots 
and  puts  forth  its  vigorous  branches  under  the  influence  of 
a  lax  morality  ;  it  is  quickened  by  tlic  pernicious  co-operation 
of  an  infidel  philosophy,  infused  into  the  prevailing  modes  of 
thinking,  and  principles  of  speculation ;  and  is  encouraged 
by'  too  common  a  propensity,  among  men  of  taste  and  genius, 
to  represent  as  impracticable  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  and 
deride  as  foolishness  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  This  latter 
circumstance,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 
spread  of  licentiousness,  and  consequently  the  greatest 
cause  for  apprehension.  .Christianity,  whose  prevalence  h 
the  only  effectual  restraint  of  corruption,  is  unnerved;  and 
the  blow',  which  it  aims  at  the  root  of  our  depravity,  falls 
harmless  and  without  effect.  As  this  slate  of  things  calls 
upon,  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  and  morality  for 
unusual  exertions,  so  it  suggests  a  strain  of  preaching,  more 
uncommon  pcrhajts  than  is  suspected  by.  any  of  those  svlio 
give  counsel  to  our  national  teachers.  Neither  a  bare  state- 
ment  of  one  cr  two  of  the  articles  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion, — nor  the  juofoundest  reasoning  on  the  diflereoj 
points  of  the  gospel  accompanied  with  the  most  origma> 
illustration,— nor  the  warmest  zeal  softened  by  an  enlarged 
and  tender  benevolence,  is  singly  adequate  to  the  present 
exigencies.  I'lio  omission  or  concealment  of  any  point  ot 
Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  in  deference  to  the  pride  of  P'j'- 
losophy  or  the  spirit  of  the  world,  would  be  to  betray  tue 
fuitii  delivered  to  us,  and  abandon  the  diseases  of  human  nature 
as  incurable.  Without  adducing  arguments  in  proof  of  our 
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reli'Mon  itself,  as  well  as  of  its  several  articles,  to  press  it  upon 
thp^nttention  and  inculcate  its  principles  would  be  to  leave 
the  mind  defenceless,,  and  liable  to  yield  one  by  one  the 
filths  of  the  gospel,  and  at  last  to  forsake  Christianity  itself. 
The  indifference  and  torpor  into  which  men  have  so  generally 
fallen,  can  only  be  removed  by  an  ardent  and  active  zeal ; 
ttliili’  their  regards  must  be  conciliated  by  a  charity  so  con- 
drtcending  and  catholic,  as  to  lead  the  least  intelligent  to 
recognize,  in  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  friends  and 
uroinoiers  of  their  happiness.  Sermons  seem  to  be  required, 
tthieli  are  distinguished  by  a  just  and  particular  view  of  the 
iieculiarities  of  the  Christian  scheme,  by  a  close  and  dig- 
mlietl  tone  of  reasoning,  and  which  breathe  an  irresistible 
arlour  of  mind,  mingled,  indeed,  with  the  gentleness  of 
Christ,  but  incapable  of  restraint  until  the  corruptions  of 
man  be  subdued,  and  his  happiness  perfected. 

Of  these  excellences,  so  loudly  called  for  hy  the  present, 
times,  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  Mr.  H.  has  infused  none  into 
his  compositions.  Common,  superficial,  cold,  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  he  falls  into  few  positive  errors  ;  because  he  keeps 
at  a  proper  distance  from  every  thing  on  which  perversity 
itself  could  have  committed  a  mistake.  The  topics  which  lie 

I  handles  are  indeed  important ;  but  without  ever  stopping  to 
discuss  them,  to  place  them  before  the  mind  in  their  jtist 
iproportions,  he  de.spatches  them  with  a  few  hasty  remarks 
so  trite  and  unaffecting,  that  we  should  have  thought  it 
preely  credible  that  any  man  would  have  taken  the  pains  to 
luithcm  together. — There  appears  no  reason  why  the  author 
fiiould  have  confined  himself  to  the  Old  Testament ;  since  he 
ptroduces  neither  doctrines  nor  precepts,  which-  might  not 
Jpi'lierjual  ease  have  been  deduced  from  any  other  part  of  di- 

i  revelation. 

r.  H.  has  been  so  successful  in  diffusing  mediocrity 
Jgh  the  whole  of  this  volume,  that  we  can  find  no  por- 
more  favourable  than  another  to  select  as  a  specimen  of 
nanner.  The  following  extract  however  will  serve,  we 
ive,  to  satisfy  our  readers,  and  to  verify  what  we  liave 
It  is  taken  from  a  sermon  on  Ps.  vi.  4. 

Though  the  goodness  and  forbearance  of  God  may  spare,  for  a  con* 
“hie  time,  ‘  the  vessels  fitted  for  destruction,'  that  period  must  have 
w,  and  mercy  must  give  place  to  judgment.  The  dresser  of  the 
“fa,  for  a  time,  may  intercede  for  it,  and  say,  ‘  let  it  alone  for  this 
«S0(  till  I  dig  about  it  and  dung  it.’  But  if  it  still  bring  forth  no  good 
•  >'18  then  at  length  cut  down,  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  If 
VL  long  extended  to  wicked  meni  that  they  may  turn  from  their 
^^ness  and  live,  and  they  still  harden  their  hearts,  and  shew  tl)at  they 
<  unworthy  of  eternal  life,^  what  else  can  be  expected,  than  that 
should  triumph  over  mercy,  and  no  place  be  found  for  repentance, 
#,like  Esau  •  they  seek  it  carefully  with  tears  V 
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‘  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  It  is  surely  ‘  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
the  hands  of  the  living  God  :  for  our  (^od  is  a  consuming  fire.  Sta^^ 
in  awe,  therefore,  and  sin  not.  Commune^  with  your  own  heart  ujxin 
your  bed,  and  be  still/  If  God  is  awful  in  holiness,  as  well  as  in 
justice,  and  we  should  therefore  stand  in  awe,  1  shall  observe,  once 
more,  that  the  goodness  of  God  will  prove  as  awful,  and  as  full  of 
to  incorrigible,  impenitent  sinners,  as  any  other  of  his  attributes.  Th? 
great  mystery  of  Redemption  was  a  circumstance  of  such  moment,  and 
pregnant  with  such  consequences,  that  the  angels  in  heaven  wen?  dcsircji 
to  look  into  it.  And  yet  when  the  grace  it  communicates  is  offered  to 
unthankful  men,  how  many  are  there  who  reject  it,  and  begin  with  one 
consent  to  make  excuse !  One  is  engaged  with  his  farm,  another  with 
his  merchandize ;  and  a  third  has  married  a  wife  ;  and  tliercfore  they 
have  no  leisure,  because  they  feel  no  inclination,  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  to  obey  liis  call  in  the  gospel.  And  thus  it  frequently 
comes  to  pass,  that  what  was  Intended  for  their  good,  in  the  most  im* 
portant  sense  of  the  word,  is  abused  and  perverted  to  their  ruin.  Reject* 
ing  the  counsel  of  God,  at  the  risk  or  eternal  perdition,  they  stumble 
upon  this  stone,  till  at  length  it  falls  heavily  upon  them,  and  ‘  grindi 
them  to  powder/ 

‘  How  many  are  there  among. us,  who  take  occasion  from  the  goodnosi 
of  God,  to  continue  sinning  against  him!  ‘What?*  as  St.  P.iul  ar* 
gues,  ‘  shall  we  sin  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid!^  The  greater 
and  the  more  conspicuous  his  goodness,  and  surely  the  more  should  wt 
be  withheld,  from  gratitude,  as  well  as  from  duty,  and  regard  to  cur 
own  salvation,  from  persisting  in  sinning  against  him.  It  is  intended  that  \ 
such  goodness  should  lead  us  to  true  repentance  ;  should  fill  our  hearti ; 
with  gratitude,  and  our  mouths  with  praise  ;  and  teach  us  to  walk  humbly? 
befbie  him  all  the  days  of  our  life.  If  it  produce  not  such  effects,  iliej 
greater  our  condemnation  must  be.  If  you  know  your  Lord’s  wilfi  and? 
do  it  not,  you  will  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  if  you  take  bs  - 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  him,  imbibing  his  spirit,  and  imitating  bsj 
example,  you  will  then  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  ‘  If  the  Son  shall 
you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed.^  Easy  will  be  his  yoke,  and  liijtit 
his  burden,  in  comparison  of  those  galling  fetters,  and  that  infamoi^S 
ignominious  bondage,  under  which  they  groan,  who  continue  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  sin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  that  evil  spirit,  which  ruleth  a 
the  children  of  disobedience.  If  once  you  are  made  free  from  sin,  be¬ 
come  the  servants  of  God,  and  persevere  . in  the  sacred  path  of  truth  2^ 
duty,  happy  is  your  condition  here,  and  unspeakably  happy  wiil 
be,  when  he  shall  say  unto  you,  ‘  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lora* 
pp.  245—248. 

In  concluding,  we  cannot  but  recommend  Mr.  H.’ssernioi^ 
to  those  persons,  who  still  think  it  j)roper  to  retain  sniu 
quantity  of  religion  to  relieve  the  dull  vacancies  of 
allow  them,  with  greater  ease  and  less  disturbance,  toiiuiUp 
appetite  and  gratify  passion ;  because,  while  they  conta^ 
the  due  portion  of  religion,  they  may  be  read  without  tn 
labour  of  thought,  withont  any  alarm  to  the  comcieot^ 
or  the  least  apprehension  of  inducing  a  dissatisfactiou 
oneself. 


Art-V.  Evtning  Amusements ;  or,  the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  di»- 
played.  In  which  several  striking  Appearances,  to  be.  observed  on 
various  Evenings  in  the  Heavens,  during  the  year  1810,  are  described  ; 
and  several  Means  are  pointed  out,  by  which  the  Time  of  young 
Persons  may  be  innocently,  agreeably,  and  profitably  employed  within 
Poors.  Intended  to  be  continued  annually.  By  William  Fi  end,  Esq. 
M.A.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  iv.  198.  Price  3s.  bds.  Mawman.  1810. 

t  fR.  FREND  has  here  presented  the  public  with  the  seventh 
annual  volume  of  his  ‘  Evening  Amusements.’  The  plan 
of  the  work,  so  far  as  relates  to  astronomical  topics,  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  first  volume,  (pp.  272 — 275.)  where  we  gave 
an  account  of  Mr.  F.’s  two  volumes  for  1804  and  1805.  The 
same  plan,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  scientific  department 
01  the  work,  is  still  maintained  ;  and  the  execution  is  on  the 
whole  moderately  correct  and  respectable.  No  reader  will 
expect  that  the  author’s  statements  should  all  be  correct  to 
the  nearest  minute  or  second ;  they  are  frequently  the  mere 
result  of  approximations,  or  of  operations  performed  upon  a 
celestial  globe :  they  are,  however,  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purpose  of  the  general  reader.  The  chief  marks  of  in¬ 
advertency  we  notice,  are  in  the  specifications  of  the  times 
of  day,  in  which  the  author  often  omits  to  mention  whether 
it  be  before  or  after  noon,  when  it  is  by  no  means  apparent 
obich  is  meant. 

Had  the  author  confined  himself,  in  these  his  annual  pub¬ 
lications,  to  purely  astronomical  topics,  accompanied  occa- 
jtionallv  with  remarks  upon  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
0J5S  of  God,  as  evinced  in  the  regulation  of  the  heavenly 
wies,  we  should  have  continued  to  recommend  his  work, 
Jsinthe  article  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Even  then 
*c had  sowie  doubts  as  to  Mr.  F.’s  abstaining  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  controverted  theological  points,  and  therefore 

Itoacluded  with  saying,  “  We  trust  Mr.  F.  will  not  feel  him- 
conscientiously  called  upon  in  his  future  volumes  to 
piinuate  his  opinions ;  but  if  he  should,  we  shall  feel  our- 

I^ves  compelled  conscientiously  to  reprobate  his  underta- 
ling."  The  time  when  we  ought  to  have  fulfilled  this  en- 
pement  has  long  since  arrived  ;  and  we  regret  that  acci- 
r’^1  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  our  exposing 
p  true  character-  of  the  latter  volumes  of  the  Evening 
puseoients. 

Frend’s  method  of  making  his  astronomical  lucubra- 
the  vehicle  for  diffusing  his '  notions  as  a  Socinian,  is 
pe^lly 

covert  and  indirect.  Thus,  he  can  make  his  book 
r  ^lentific  recreations  serve  also  as  an  obituary  ;  and  -then, 
r  ‘‘‘hroducing  accounts  of  his  deceased  Socinian  friends. 
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can  contrlvo,  almost  without  seemin"  to  intend  it,  slremr. 
ously  to  I'otomniend  the  sentiments  which  they  adopted  anj 
promulgated.  His  conduct  in  this  respect,  with  reirard 
the  late  Theophilus  Lindsey,  justly'  drew  upon  him 

ani. 

madversions  of  some  of  our  critical  brethren  ;  for  whaipver 
might  be  Mr.  Lindsey’s  merits  as  a  defender  of  Socinianisni 
or  as  an  honest  and  amiable  man,  (and  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  happy  to  testify,  from  personal  acquaintance,  to 
his  mild  and  estimable  character  in  private  life)  he  certainK 
liad  attained  no  celebrity  as  an  astronomer.  The  animad¬ 
versions  to  which  we  now  allude,  seem  to  have  stin!|>  our 
author  to  the  quick.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  devoteaj 
portion  of  the  ‘Amusements’  of  each  of  the  first  six  months, 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  misrepresentation 
of  that  of  his  antagonist.  As  his  remarks  may  be  seen  bv 
many  persons  who  will  never  see  the  reply  of  the  aniniad. 
verter,  and  as  they  often  contain  very  erroneous,  not  to  ay 
dangerous  reasoning,  vve  think  it  our  tluty  to  quote  a  l«t 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  and  to  engraft  upon  thea 
two  or  three  observations. 

Mr.  Frend  commences  the  volume  by  answ'ering  theques- 
tion,  ‘  Why  should  the  author’s  religious  notions  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  all  into  a  book  of  astronomy  r’  This  he. answers  in 
part,  by  telling  us,  that 

■  The  truths  of  religion  and  philosophy  have  in  a  great  measure  fit 
pellcd  the  mists  which  clouded  the  minds  of  our  heathen  ancestors ;  y«f| 
if  the  heavenly  bodies  cease  to  excite  religious  homage,  it  has  been  oo 
lot  to  live  in  times,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  European  luorld ptf 
its  adoration  to  those  mortals  •with  whom  they  have  filled  the  heavens! 

^V’'ithout  staying  to  inquire  how  ‘  truths’  dispel  ‘  niists, 
or  how  mists  ‘  cloud  mindsy  we  may  venture  to  ask  wta 
the  author  means  to  affirm,  when  he  states,  that  the  ‘ 
part'  of  the  European  vvorld  worship  the  host  of  mortals vrit 
which  thev  have  ‘  filled  the  heavens  ?’  It  would  seem  i 
though  he  meant  to  affirm  that  the  majority  of  F.uropean.s  »oi 
shipped  gods.  Yet,  when  pleading  before  the  Vice-Cw 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1793,  this  same” 
Frend  affiraied,  with  equal- positivity,  that,  “among  the  vario 
sects  of  Christians  with  which  he  had  been  conversant,  he kni 
but  me  person  who  had  expressly  denied  himself  to  be^ 
EnitarJan.^'*  Whom,  then,  are  we  to  believe  The  Rev- 

*  This  was  one  of  the  most  glaring  and  inexcusable  instam^ 
misrepresentation  that  ever  occurred.  The  gentleman  against  whom ; 
F.  directed  this  remark,  and  who  was  in  the  senate-house  at  the  t 
had  shortly  before  defended  the  Socinians  from  some  aspersions 
fhera  oh  account  of  their  political  principles ;  and  said  he  hoped  hi* 
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KrenJ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  who, 
\^)  1793,  stated  that  he  knew  only  one  who  declared  he  was 
•  not  an  Unitarian,’  or,  W.  Frend,  Esq.  Actuary  of  the  Rock, 
who  in  IS09  affirms  or  insinuates  tiiat  the  *  greater  part  of 
Kurope’  are  polytheists  ? 

After  mentioning  that  ‘  the  moderns  have  raised  a  virgin 
to  the  celestial  throne,’  our  author  adds, 

« They  to  whom  the  books  of  revelation  are  open,  have  grafted  upon 
them  the  worship  of  various  persons y  instead  of  payiflg  their  undivided 
homage  to  Him  alone  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done,  who  commands, 
and  it  is  established.^ 

Is  this  candid  ?  is  it  honourable  ?  is  it  true?  Let  Mr.  FrentP? 
conscience  answer  the  questions. 

1'^-.  Freud  afterwards,  however,  falls  into  a  train  of  argn- 
ation  rather  more  consistent  with  the  proper  object  of 
>ok  ; 

oes  any  one  blame  the  holy  Psalmist,  when  in  that  beautiful  ode 
es  occasion  from  the  great  works  of  nature  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
)nders  of  tlic  law  ?  And  shall  a  Christian  then,  when  he  is  con- 
uing  the  same  heavens,  be  blind  to  that  greater  light,  which  Chris- 
has  brought  into  the  world  ?  It  is  the  same  God,  whose  powerful 
operates  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moial  world :  and  does  it 
le  us  to  forget  him,  when  we  are  tracing  the  paths  of  immense  bodies, 
g  in  the  endless  regions  of  space  The  fallen  glories  of  n^rely  an 
y  temple,  excited  the  devout  feelings  of  the  exiled  Jew  ;  and  shall 
e,  to  whom  astronomy  opens  an  approach  to  a  far  more  splendid 
e,  be  raised  to  any  pious  feelings  in  de.;cribing  it  i  Shall  all  reirgious 
be  excluded,  when  we  are  treating  of  tlie  grandest  subjects  in 
No!  wc  have  not  such  dull  and  slavish  minds.  We  will  nov 
religion  into  a  corner.  She  shall  accompany  us  in  our  walks  $ 
raise  up  her  eyes  with  us  to  the  heavens ;  and,  when  we  are  con- 
atiog  their  glories,  she  shall  increase  the  awful  impressions  by  the 
celiogs  which  true  devotion  can  inspire. 

lut  I  will  not  pursue  this  tlieme  any  farther  at  present.’  pp.  6, 7. 

ad,  unfortunately,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  resume  it  again  ; 
;Pt  perhaps  at  p.  152,  where  howeyer  the  ‘  effusions  of 
iiude’  soon  give  way  to  the  well  known  extract  front  Pa-^ 
>c  Lost,  in  which  Milton  so  pathetically  bewails  his 
blindness.  But  all  this,  it  is  iiiairifest,  is  no  apology 
introducing  Socinian  sentiments  into  a  book  of  astronomy. 

^lons  would  be  read  with  the  greater  attention  as  they  came  *  from 
was  not  an  Unitarian,’  meaning  obviously  to  say,  *  oiie  who  was 
but,  out  of  respect,  making  use  of  the  term  which  would 
unpleasant  to  the  feelings  of  that  class  of  men.  TWs  is  not 
nor  the  last  time  that  a  term  politely  conceded  by  the  opponents 
^dnianism,  has  been  .unblushingly  tv  rned  against  them  :  the  *  Bar* 
'  >’*  Hho  acquired  some  notoriety  a  few  months  ago,  has  ventured  the 
■;tnclc  with  almost  equal  effrontery. 

VI.  ^  c  c 
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The  ^  amusements^  for  the  month  of  Febr’iary  commence* 
with  observations  on  the  distinction  between  active  at.a 
passive  minds/ 

‘  Without  it,  you  will  be  liable  to  run  continually  into  error ;  and,  m 
the  Persians  feigned  that  the  world  was  gove  rned  by  two  principles,  thf 
one  good  and  the  other  evil,  so  are  tliere  at  the  present  day  not  wantir/^ 
nit  n,  who  would,  if  they  could,  keep  tlie  world  in  leading-strings,  and 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mind  from  emerging  from  that  sloth 
and  torpor,  into  which,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  may  hac 
been  plunged/  p.  25. 

We  arc  not  able  to  trace  any  logical  connection  between 
our  author’s  (75  and  so  in  tins  jia.  sag(‘,  and  almost  wonderviliv 
the  allusion  was  introduced,  except  as  a  covert  attack  on  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  apostate  spirits,  wliich  seems  again  to !)e 
represented  as  a  ‘fiction’  at  p.  (31;  but  it  is  plain  that  hk 
object,  on  the  whole,  is  to  shew  that  he  has  been  as  illfreated 
by  the  critics,  .as  Galileo  was  by  tne  inquisitors  ;  //c,  however, 
is  superior  to  Galileo,  as  he  has  not  been  brought  to  a  re¬ 
cantation.  We  humbly  aijprehend  that  the  inference  is  not 
fdW.  As  l^r  as  our  personal  knowledge  extends,  critics  ntu| 
ther  are,  nor  wish  to  be  iiujuisitors.  What  might  be  the 
intention  of  those  corps  in  which  Mr.  F.  may  have  ser\ctl,j 
.  we* are  not  prepared  to  say.  j 

‘  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  belief  that  the  Earth  moves  fou^l 
♦he  Sun,  was  far  from  being  so  general  as  in  the  present  days.  It  hi 
been  maintained  by  a  few  eminent  men,  and  in  Italy  Galileo  taught  thk 
doctrine,  and  established  it  on  arguments  not  easily  to  be  opposed.  He 
lived  in  a  popish  country,  and  an  alarm  was  excited.  “  That  a 
holding  an  opinion,  which  is  not  held  by  one  out  of  ten  thousand  c 
those  that  are  called  Christians  tlirougliout  all  the  world,  should  dare  u 
tell  all  the  rest  that  they  are  in  a  gross  error,  is  a  strain  pf  selfconcri 
which,  if  not  corrected,  will  probably  bring,  as  self-conceit  usually 
its  own  punishment.”  This  was  the  language  of  the  papists,  though 
have  taken  the  woi*ds  from  a  book  published  so  late  as  last  year,  by  Oies 
who  call  themselves  Protestants.  The  papists  had  more  power  in 
hands  than  these  Protestants,  and  to  cure  Galileo  they  cast  him  intot^ 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  wdiere  he  was  kept  for  a  considerable 
to  ruminate  on  his  errors.’  pp.  26, 27. 

: 

Sentence  was  passfed  on  the  philosopher,  and  then 

•  We  may  easily  conceive  the  situation  of  Galileo,  before  >uch  ig^ 
rant  and  self-willed  judges.  To  appeal  from  their  authority  was 
to  argue  with  them  impossible.  He  was  clearly  guilty  of  the  unpard^ 
^ble  crime  of  self  conceit,  and  of  daring  to  tell  the  world,  they 
in  an  error.  But  his  judges  brought  no  arguments  against  him,  ^ 
many  in  those  d*^3  approved  of  their  proceedings.  We  will  consij 
hereafter  what  effect  the  process  had  on  the  mind  of  j 

'Without  fear  of  similar  iaquisitorsy  examine  the  state  of  the  heavenly  ^ 
dies,  determining  their  motipns  from  that  of  the  earth/  pp.  29,  C’O* 
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\11  this  is  very  specious ;  and  the  statement,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  Galileo,  is  lamentably '  true  :  but  \vc  apprcliend  the 
mo  cases  are  not  at  all  analogous.  Galileo  was  condemned 
311(1  punished  by  the  Inquisitors  for  holding  a  philosophical 
opinion ;  and  the  criminality  of  his  judges  consisted  iri 
stepping  out  of  their  province  as  theologians,  in  estimating 
the  truth  of  a  philosophical  opinion  by  principles  which  coula 
not  possibly  apply  to  it,  and  in  declaring  that  to  be  heretical 
jnd  dangerous  to  morality  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  which  could  have  no  influence  on  a 
man’s  moral  conduct;  Mr.  Frend  has  been  censured, — not 
piinished,  and  we  rejoice  it  is  not  possible  to  punish  liim — 
tor  introducing  disputable  theological  points  in  a  work  pro¬ 
fessedly  philosophical,  for  delivering  them  in  so  dogmatical 
a  manner  as  to  delude  the  unwary,  and  especially  the  young, 
for  (vlibin  his  book  is  intended,  into  an  opinion  of  tlieir 
truth,  and  because  these  disputed  points  relate  to  nothing 
less  than  the  object  of  worship,  and  have  been  proved*  to 
have  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  moral  conduct,  upon 
our  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  upon  our  devotional 
habits.  Galileo’s  judges  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  respecting  which  they  presumed  to  interfere ;  Mr. 
Irend’s  censurers  have  paid  as  mnch  attention  to  the  subject 
which  has  called  forth  their  animadversions,  as  he  has ;  and 
are  full  as  likely  to  be  right.  The  ‘  ones  in  ten  ihousand’ 
who  agreed  with  Galileo,  were  philosophers  who  were  con- 
— versant  in  the  subject;,  while  the  ‘  ten  thousand’  who  <lis- 
Ws^reed  from  them,  had  been,  favoured  with  no  opportunities 
^■cf  ascertaining-  whether  his  opinions  were  true  or  false,,  be- 
^»ause  books  containing  the  correct  philosophical  notions  were. 
IBiverj- few. hands,  and  even  of  those  but  a  very  small  pro- 
^■wnion  possessed  thc^  knowledge  requisite  to  understand  what 
^■'ieyread:  In  the. case  of  Mr.  Frend,  the  ‘  ones’  who  agree 
j^vitu  him  in  his. theological  notions  have  in  general  paid  much 
attention  to  the  .subject  than  "the  ‘ten  thousands*  who 
r-»tfer  from  him;,  while  those  ‘ten  thousands’  found  their 
■pillions  upon  the  plain,  obvious,,'  and  unforced  meaning  of. 
•ritiiigs  ill  every  person’s  hands, — writings  delivered  dovvn  to 
lor  the  purpose  of  teaching  those  opinions,  not  merely 
critics  and  learned  men,  bufto'  the  poor,"  and  ihere- 
delivered  with  sucli  {ierspicuity  that  ‘  the  wayfaring  man, 
fiBcuijh  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein,’  provided  he  read  with 
,  !jB*iicere  desire  to  ‘  know  the  truth’  that  *  the  truth  may 
him  free’  from  the.,  yoke  of  sin,  . and.  with  an  bumble 


*  See  Mr.  Fuller’s  unanswerable  work  on  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the 
and  Soctcian  Systems. 
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reliance  upon  divine  illumination.  If  the  ‘  ones*  who  agree 
with  Mr.  Frend  are  in  the  wrong,  they  serve  to  prove  that 
there  still  remain  some  who  refuse  ‘  to  honour  the  Sotvevea 
as  they  honour  the  Fatlier if  the  ‘  ten  thousand’  who  differ 
from  him  are  in  tlie  wrong,  the  wisdom  and  foreknowledge 
of  God  would  be  impeached ;  since  it  would  thence  follow 
that  the  provisions  made  to  destroy  idolatry  by  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  have  failed  and  must  fail, — because  the  more 
that  belief  of  the  Christian  system  prevails  which  is  derived 
4rom  the  Bible  by  plain  men  of  unsophisticated  minds  (neces¬ 
sarily  the  majority),  the  more  a  system  of  idolatry  will  prevail 
which  will  be  the  more  difficult  to  destroy,  as  it  is  the  more 
refined,  and  (paradoxical  as  it  must  appear  on  Mr.  F.’s  hy. 
pothesis)  more  calculated  to  produce  holiness  and  devotion. 

In  the  March  ‘  j/\imisements,’  Mr.  F.  gives  an  account  of 
Galileo’s  recantation,  and  observes,  ‘  What  a  lamentable  pic. 
ture  this  presents  to  us  of  liumau  tiaturel’  Our  readers  will 
iioi  fail  to  notice  the  contrast,  between  him  who  was  weak 
enough  to  confess  that  innocent,  demonstrable  truths,  were 
dangerous  errors,  and  him  who  is  bold  enough  to  advance 
dangerous  errors  as  positively  as  though  they  were  innoceDi 
demonstrable  truths.  , . 

Previous  to  the  description  of  astronomical  appearances  in 
April,  our  author  has,  (as  he  says  of  Milton,)  at  p.  61  of 
‘his  unrivalled  composition,  introduced  a  character  in  whose 
.>noi<//i.he  places  [not  a  clarinet,  or  tobacco-pipe,  but]  «fi* 
cimenis  worthy  to  be  impressed  on  every  mind,  and'particn* 
larly  on  those  who  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  multitude 
to  swerve  from  their  duty.’  This’  is  no  other  than  the  seraph 
Abdiel,  whose  character  is  illustrated  by  several  quotations, 
and  who  is  introduced  here  as  a  kind  of  prototype  of -Mr.F. 

*  The  triumph  of  tlie  rebels  [says  Mr.  F.]  may  easily  be  conceivei 
What  a  self'coocehed  wretch  inuK  fMthe  be,  who  could  differ  in 
Qton  from  so  many  millions  of  millions,  of  whom  many  were  his  sup^ 
riors  in  rank  and  knowledge.  **  The  presumption  and  impudence  of  to 
declaration  are  on  a  par,*’  said  the  whole  liost ;  yet  there  was  a  drgr«<^ 
znagoaDimIty  in  them,  in  lettiog  him  pass  unhurt,  instead  of  seizing  tin 
heretick,  and  compelling  him  to  abjure  his  errors;’  p.  62. 

*4^8  I  have,  before  obseryp^  the  mere  consideration  of  number  canno 
lunre  any  weight  in  the  balance  of  trutli.  If  it  had,  we  must  give  up  » 
Chriiitiaa  religion :  for  of  the  number  of  men  on  the  earth,  that  of  bclieyt' 
Is  very  small ;  and  I  grant,  <w}tk  the  utmost  readiness,  though  not 
eutremr  concern  forthe  erring  thousands,  that  not  one  in  ten  thous(m 
those  opinions  for  which  J  am  censured  :  yet  Newton,  Locke,  and 
among  the  modems  of  our  own  country,  preceded  me  in  these  opinion 
and,  it,  the  society  of  just  men  made  perfect,  will  be  found,  \ 
»hyriad«i  who  glory  in  the  saiije  doctrine,  Wbatl  ia  the  nws* 
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jB’Jiinkinfft  tlie  prejudiced,  the  interested,  to  hiTC  weight  ?  Are  they  to 
regarded,  who  have  no  standard  for  their .  opinions,  but  the  fashion  of 
th.e  country,  the  tales, of  their  nurses,  the  ipse  dixits  of  their  priests  ?  No ! 
jTjinst  such  a  multitude  I  present  the  sacred  shield  of.  truth  recorded  ia 
the  Holy  Scripture*.  Let  every  thing  be  weighed  by  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary,  not  by  the  fallible  decrees  or  decisions  of  men,  who,  just 
emerging  from  the  regions  of  darkness,  had  the  vanity  to  lay  down  rules 
for  future  generations.  Neither  Abdul's  nor  Gahleo's  opinions  are  to  bt 
otmaud  by  the  numbers  of  the  apostate  host,  or  the  tools  of  an  inquisition  C 
njr  can  t  submit  for  one .  moment  t0  be  deterred  bty  the  myriads  of  similar 
gjifiottents."  pp.  63,  64. 

So  spake  the  chenih  ;  and  his  grave  rebuke, 

Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  . 

Invincible  ;  abash’d  therfftttVj  stood. 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  oxvn  shape  how  lovely  ! 

The  eloquence  of  our  modern  Abdiel  has  deeply  affected 
hesentini^its  of  our  ‘mouths,’  but  it  has  not  entirely  run 
aivay  with  our  judgements.  We  must  beg  to  doubt  the  cor* 
rectness  of  his  assertions,  in  regard  to  Newton  and  Hartley,  at 
least,  whom  our  author  honours  with  a  place  among  the  So* 
cinians.  Newton,  it  is  well  known,  was  vexed  with  Whiston 
for  classing  him  among  Artans ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
in  his  opinion  Arianism  did  not  agree  with  genuine  Christir 
anity.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  could  thmk  very  highly 
of  the  more  degraded  and  mutilated  system  of  Socinus.  As 
to  Hartley,  the  best  way  to  shew  that  his  opinions,  whatever 
cisethey  might  be,  were  not  of  .the  same  class  as  those,  of 
Frend  and  the  modern  Socinians,  will  be  to  extract  a 
passage  or  two  from  his  Observations  on  Man. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  :It '  appears  that  he 
4 done d// /or  MX  that  one  being  .can  do  for  another}  and  .that  it 
)uld  be  a  most  uajustifahle  and  narrow  way  of  expressing  ourselves,  to 
^  the  benefits  received  from  Christ  to  that  of  mere  example — Hart* 
on  Man,  .vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

"  Christ  our  Saviour  is  sent  from  heaven,  God  manifest  in  the  ^etht  that 
soever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  : 
though  our  sins  be’ as  scarlet,  they  should  by  him,  by  mean's  of  hh 
Msfx,  and  our  fditht  be  made  as  white  as  wool ;  and  the  great  punish* 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  inflicted  upon  us,  be. averted* 
*4  then  in  Christ  the  righteous  will  supply  the  place  of  that  righteoiu* 
“1  and  sinless  perfection  to  which  we  cannot  attain.”  p.  408. 

The  righteousness  and  of  Christ,  with  our  faith  in  them, 

vusiaryio  s'ave  us  from  sins,  to  enable  us  to  perform  our  imperfect 
^usness.  Faith  is  proposed  by  the  Scriptures  as  the  means  appointed 
pod  for  rendering  imperfect  righteousness  equivalent,  in  his  sight,  to 
and  even  of  transforming  it  into  perfect,  as  soon  as  we  are  freed 
’'  diat  body  of  fieth  end  death,  which  wart  against  the  law  of  oar 
p.  410. 
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“  Tlie  greatest  promises  are  made  to  fervent  prayer.  If  tlie 
love,  faith,  &c.  either  of  the  sinner  himself,  or  of  any  one  else  be  V*' 
ficiently  fervent,  God  will^m  him  repentance  unto  a  salvation.  Buthoa 
shall  any  of  us  say  this  of  ourselves  ?  I’his  .would  be  to  defiend  a/ij, 
ourselves^  and  our  own  abilities,  instead  of  having  faith  in  Christ  alone  ’’ 
p.  411. 

Once  more ;  Hartley,  in  specifying  “  six  things  whicli 
seem  more  especially  to  threaten  ruin  and  dissolution  to  tlie 
present  states  of  Christendom,”  states, 

**  Fourthly,  The  licentiousness  and  contempt  of  every  kind  of  atsiht. 
ritu,  divine  and  human,  which  is  so  notorious  in  inferiors  of  all  ranks." 
p.  441. 

The  last  paragraph  meets  with  .an  appropriate  comnientarv, 
in  Mr.  Frend’s  exhortations  to  disregard  ‘  those,  who.se  opi. 
iiions  depend  on  the  spot  which  gave  them  birth,  or  who, 
like  the  shrine-makers  of  old,  pursue  their  sordid  interest  in 
making  an  outcry  for  their  Diana,’  in  his  preference  of ‘the 
chains  of  the  body  to  the  shackles  on  kite  mind,’  in  his  re. 
vilings  against  the  ‘  ipse  dixits  of  priests,’  ‘  the  protestant 
wouhl-be  inquisitors,’  the  ‘  submission  of  the  instructed  to 
usurped  authority,’  &c.' 

'  Our  author  again  weavvs  the  web  of  sophistry,  in  the  in. 
troduction  of  his  ‘  Amusements’  for  May;  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Jesuits  Sueur  and  Jacquier,  and  their  declaration  re¬ 
specting  the  falsehood  of  the  Copernican  system,  in  their 
edition  of  Newton’s  Principia.  The  train  of  his  roasoninj 
is  this : 

‘  The  decrees  of  the  Popes  against  the  motion  of  the  earth  arenotPiorej 
absurd,  than  the  decisions  of  other  divines  on  a  variety  of  points.  Y(t 
what  shall  we  tliink  of  these  popes,  and  these  divines^  if  the  oiie  threitei 
with  the  inquisition  the  publication  of  a  book,  contrary  to  their  deci'K  , 
and  the  other  insist  on  an  acquiescence  in  their  opinions,  under  thep 
nalty  of  their  vengeance.  -It  is  evident,  that  both  the  popes  and  iw 
divines  feel  that  they  are  maintaining  a  falsehood,  ] 

The  only  remaining  quotation  for 'which  \ve  have  rooTj 
introduces  the  lucubrations  for  June. 

*  lhave  been  diverted  from  the  purpose  I  had  In  view,  at  the  closf  i- 
my  last  year’s  work,  by  tlie  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  it :  but  1 
by  no  means  sorry,  that  tlie  attack  has  been  made ;  as  it  has  given  me  s' 
opportunity  of  i.npressing  on  your,  mind,  some  atvful  and  important  trut'Ji 
p.  93.  .  . 

Awful  and  important  imleed  I  Such,  for  example,  as  itiJ 
^  sentiments  are  placed  in  the  mouthy — that  *  victory  is 
ifCrtc’— -that  there  are  ^evenings  in  the  heavens,* — that  ‘ 
dispel  — that  ‘  the  shield  of.  truth  is  recorded  in 

Scriptnres,’-~-that  ‘  greater  |iart  of  the  Europeaji  world’ 
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diip  ‘  mortals  with  whom  they  Iiave  filled  the  heavens,’ — that 
those  wl'o  dilVer  from  Mr.  Frend  ‘  liava  a.  u'orldl^  interest  itt 
the  support  of  opposite  opinions,’ — that  Mr.  Lindsey,  (who 
,vas  oil! V  known  to  the  public  as  a  controversial  writer)  ‘en- 
Jeavoared  to  call  olV  C'liristians  from  anti-christian  conflicts,’ 
.-that  Newton  and  Hartley  preceded  Mr.  Frend  in  Ids  theo¬ 
logical  opiidons, — that  the  treat. nent  which  Galileo  met  with 
was  of  tlic  same  kind,  and  emanated  from  the  same  motives, 
a>ihat  more  recently  experienced  by  Mr.  Frend, — and  that 
ihe  said  Mr.  Frend  is  a  second  Abdiel  !• 

Tlicse  ‘awful  truths’  wc  leave,  to  make  their  full  impres- 
;;on ;  ‘  and  now,’  to  adopt  once  more  this  author’s  language, 
dicuging  our  readers  to  let  ylbdid's  conduct  have  due  weight 
upon  tlieir  minds,  that  they  may.  preserve  their  characters  as 
rational  beings,  we’  retire  from  this  our  ‘  monthly  employ- 
iiieiit.’ 

.\rt.  VI.  The  Patriot's  Vision ;  a  Poem.  To  which  is  added  a  Mo* 
noily  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.  4to.  pp. 

31.  Price  2s.  6d.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1810. 

TX  almost  every  age,  it  has  been  the  favourite  enniloyrricnt 
;  ^  of  querulous  moralists,  to  represent  mankind  as  having  suf- 

I'd  a  gradual  deterioration.  These  ingciduus  declaiiners 
ise  tliemselyes.with  drawing  invidious  comparisons  between 
corrupt  reflnements .of  the  times  in  which  they  live,  and 
virtuous  simplicity  of  ages  that  are  past.- -They  turn  with 
latience  from  the  rough  ground  beneath  them,  and  deck 
ill  the  fairest  colours  of  imagination  the  softened  distance 
in  which  they  arc  receding. 

However  idle  or  absurd  such  general  and  therefore  iin- 
aning  lamentations -must  be  cousklcred,  it  is  yet  undeni- 
e  that  ill  the  affairs  of  life  and  the  goverinhent  of  empires,  * 
;re  are  vicissitudes,  which,  if  they  happen  from  unforeseen 
amity  are  intitled  to  pity,  and  if  from  obstinate  miscon- 
ct  deserve  the  severest  reproof.  To  which  of  these  causes 
-‘political  disasters  of  nearly  the -last  fifty  years  of  English 
itory  are  fairly  imputable,  is  a  question  We  ifiust  be  excused 
»ii  resolving,  I’he  writer,  'whose  'performance  now  lies  be- 
us,  ascribes^  thenv  without  reserve  to  culpable  improvi- 
and  whatever  be  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  his 
;''iimeuts  as  a  politician,  we  must  at  least  pay  a  respectful 
'l>ute  to  his  talents  as  a  poet.  The  merits  or  this  publica- 
wi  are  indeed  much  more  considerable  than  its  hulk.  It 
I'D^ists  but  of  two  poems ;  -  and,  though  the  subjects  are 
^pioiK,  they  are  both  short.  -  Of  this  condensation,  how* 
"e  do  not  complain }  for  brevity  is  not  among  the  vices 
•  Modern  literature. 
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The  plan  of  ll)e  ‘  Patriot’s  Vision’  is  concise  and  gimpV. 
'I'he  thoughts  naturally  suggested  to  tlie  mind  of  a  staunch 
Whig  by  the  boisterous  loyalty  of  last  October,  dispose  them, 
selves  into  a  sort  of  methodical  dream.  'I'he  poet  is 
carried  back  to  the  happy  era  of  our  beloved  sovereign’s  ac. 
cession  to  the  throne.  He  imagines  himself  in  presence  of 
the  guardian  genius  of  BriUiin  :  he  listens  with  delight  to  her 
splendid  recital  of  his  country’s  greatness,  and  hears  withtii. 
umph  her  bright  antieijMitions  of  its  future  glory.  Snddeiilv 
the  scene  is  chaiiged.  To  the  day  of  coronation  succeeds  tile 
memorable  day  of  jubilee.  The  poet  again  recegnizes  the 
celestial  visitant, but  not  arrayed,  alas  !  in  her  ‘original  bright¬ 
ness  !’  No  longer  encircled  by  admiring  crowds,  she  uioiirm 
in  solitary  anguish  over  her  faded  prospects  and  disappointed 
hopes,  and  recounts  ‘  in  wild  complainings*  the  melancholv 
story  of  baffled  arnts  and  distracted  counsels, — of  imbecility 
unfortunately  enterprising,  and  bravery  exposed  to  combat 
with  impossibilities. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  design,  we  proceed  to  give 
a  few  specimens  of  the  execution. 

*  Now  had  indulgent  slc^p  her  roopies  shed. 

With  gentle  hand,  around  my  pillov-  ’d  ln-ad, 

^riom  waking  rauelngs  fancy’s  povrer  supplies 
A  shadowy  scene  dock’d  out  in  playful  guise : 

To  foi  mer  ti.Tir s  n-'y  thouKhts  excursive  stray  ; 

*Twas  youthful  George’s  cot  onation-dayl 
I  saw  a  multitude,  in  number  more 
'1  han  stat  s  above,  than  sands  on  oceari’s  shore 
Tor  Erin’s  vales,  and  Sect  la’s  bleak  demons. 

And  Cambna's.hilU,  and  England’s  cultur’d  plains 
Pour’d  forth  ti.eir  tribes,  convened  with  one  accord 
To  greet  their  nalJve  prince,  and  hail  him  lord. 

Lo !  in  the  midk  appear  a  gallant  band> 

The  pi  inces,  knights,  and  nobles  of  the  land  ; 

Who.se  marshaird  ranks  around'their  sovereign  wait, 

In  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  glorious  state ; 

.  Ten  thousand  glittering  banners  wave  on  high, 

And  shouts  on  shouts  redoubling  rend  the  sky* 

When  lo  !  a  lovi^Iy  form,  celestial,  bright. 

Descending  slowly,  struck  the  dazzled  sight* 

In  arms  resplendent  shone  the  martial  maid ; 

.  A  sun-briglu.halo  round  her  temples  played. 

As,  throned  on  radiant  clouds,  she  nearer  drew^ 

Her  heavenly  features,  gradual,  met  the  view. 

.  Then  could  the  multituce,  admiring,  trace  1 

Mild  dignity  and  awe-commanding  grace,  f 

And  joy  triumphant  beaming  in  Her  face. J 
Atid  now  they  see  confess’d  before  them  stand 
The  guardian  genius  of  their  native  land; 
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And  softly  swelling  on  th^  attentive  ear 
Sublimely  sweety  these  awful  straini  they  hear,  pp, 

Her  ‘  strains*  are  animated  and  majestic  ;  and  the  bright 
atchievetneius  of  English  valour  at  Quebec,  at  Plassey,  and 
atMinden,  as  well  as  the  vigorous  prudence  of 'Lord  Chatham^ 
are  sketched  with  a  masterly  pencil.  Our  limits,  however, 
forbid  ns  to  enlarge ;  and  we  pass  on  to  what  may  be  called 
lihe second  dream,  which  is  connected  to  the  first  with  con» 
sideralde  ingenuity.  Having  been  suddenly  awakened,  the 
poet  tells  us, 

<  Soon  balmy  sleep  retum(k!  her  gentle  rcigo. 

Restoring  FancyU  visionary  train. 

But,  ah  !  no  glorious  images  arise 
Of  former  days— ^the  fond  illusion  flies  : 

And  heavy  thoughts,  to  present  times  confined. 

In  gloomy  contrast,  crowd  upon  the  mind. 

*Twas  eventide  :  the  memorable  day., 

Of  Jubilee  was  wearing  fast  away.* 

Methoui’;ht  1  rambled  foith  in  pensive  mood. 

And  sad  and  slow  my  lonely  walk  pursued. 

October’s  moon,  with  wan  malignant  light, 
lileam’d  forth  by  fits,  porientous,  on  the  night  : 

While  reckless,  lost  in  thought,  I  wander’d  wide 
Wherever  chance  my  devious  steps  might  guide. 

At  length  I  start  appall’d,  and  look  around 
The  place  was  strange,  I  trod  on  unknown  ground. 

And  rising  terror  whisper’d  that  I  stood 
Lost  in  the  depths  of  some  enchanted  wood. 

What  thrilling  sound  was  that?  The  sullen  breeze 
I.ow  muttering  thro’  the  dark  embowering*  trees  ? 

No— bark  !’  again  the  sound  assails  my  ear  : 

Whence  comes  it?  What  dread ‘power  inhabits  here? 

Again?  Ha!  now,  tho’ changed,  that  voice  1  know; 

From  thee,  from  thee,  those  plaintive  accents  flow, 

Angel  of  Britain  1  I  thy  presence  hail, 

And  breathless  listen  to  thy  dreadful  tale.’  pp.  11,  12. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  performance  will  be  observed 
result  frona  the  skilful  opposition  of  its  parts.  With  con- 
indeed,  poetiy,'  like  painting,  has  ever  been  delighted, 
great  difficulty  is  to  distribute  the  light  and  shade  mjust 
['’oponion;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  if,  in  the  ‘  coun- 
presentments*  before  us,  there  is  not  a  littleMmaginary 
“■ishine  and  a  little  fictitious  gloom. 

‘  Monody’  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  contains  a  simple 
^®nieinor::.tion  of  tlie  virtues  of  that  illustrious  statesman, 
a  pathetic  lamentation  for  his.  untimely  loss.  It  is  *  at- 
•ppted  partly  in  imitation  of  Milton’s  Lycidas':’  but  the  imi- 
*’  is  ncitfier  constrained  nor  servile  >  and  the  autHor  in 
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some  of  liis  luippiest  elforts  has  depended  entirely  on  hiso^;, 
powers;  masked  habit  of, a  shepherd  he  has  prudentK 
declined,  as  ucU  us  the  incongruous  imagery  of  Milton,  wbe/^ 
name,  great  as  it  ronfessediy  »s,-  can  by  no  means  reconcile 
to  tlie.  awkward  appearance  of  St.  Feter  in  company  with  Ca- 
mus  and  Hippot;.des. 

"J'lie  cii'iirHcter  of  Mr.  Fox  is  dravyn  in  the  following  lines 
with  coiisicicrable  judgement. 

‘  Indulgent  Nature,  in  her  happiest  hour, 

Witii  fend  solicitude  combined 

T  he  e!emeiits  dial  fonn’u  his  rnanly.  mind  ; 

Then  on  the  mr^ster  piece,  complacent,  smiled. 

Where  dignity  with  sofrne^s^  blended  shone  : 

Her  liberal  hands,  with  lavish  bounty,  shower 

PcculLr  g  fts  to  grace  her  darling  child  ; 

Her  tinder  love  and  partial  care  impart 

The  rarest- talents  with  the  kindest  heart. 

An  intellectual  nenx'  of  t  ‘  . 

And  o’orjns  high-wrought  faculties  was  thrown, 

Wdth  influence  mild  attempering  the  whole,  . 

A  veil  of -graceful  candour  all  his  own.  pp.  28,  29. 

,  »  *  '  *  ’ 

The  persoiiincatioDS  of  War,  S;avcry,  and  Corruption,  .are 
not  without  merit.  The  conclusion  of  the  .Monody  is  ani¬ 
mated  and  impressive  ;  hut  our  remarks. have  already  cxrne id 
their  usual  proportion,  audit  is  now  time  to  refer  our  u-aders 
to  tl»e  publication  itself,  which,  though  marked  with  syirptouBj 
of  haf te  and  carelessness,  evinces  respectable  talents  aud 
cultivated  taste.  '  • 


Alt.  VII.  Smofisis  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  the  Junior  Dc' 
partment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Marlow,  Bueb 
8vo.  pp.  58.  Gloucester,  J.  Harris.  1807.  -  ’  • 

HE  author  of  this  ‘  Syn.ipsish  must  on' no  account  ascrlb 
it  to  personal  dis'*espect,  that  this  ingeiiious  pevlonuanci 
has  lain  so'U'Ug  neglected.  As  he  has  thought  proper,  witt 
that  humility  which  generally  characterizes  a  great  niind, « 
publish  ins  book  anonymously,  we  have  not  the  pleasureev^ 
of  knowing  •  is  name  ;  w'e  can  appreciate,. however,  die  merit 
of  the  work,  and  this  is  all  with  which,  as  reviewers,  * 
have  to  do.  , 

It  is  with  peculiar  interest^  that  we  turn  to  a  book  put* 
lished  under  the  authority  of  the  governors  of  aii  mst***! 
tv)n  of  so  much  celebrity  and  importance  as  the  Koyal  3ld| 
tary  College.  Here  we  natnraliy  expect  that  the  most  s®' 
professors  of  the  dift'erent  sciences  are  employed, 
most  skilful  methods  of  tuition  adopted  ;  and  if  everre'ic'| 
ers  can  hope  that  they  niay  increase  their  own  ' 
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jn/onn.ntion,  while  examining  the  provision  that  is  made  for 
I  ■  Ig  iijtcllectilal  wants  of  tlreir  readers,  it  must  be  when  they 
;  j„jpect  a  production  that  originates  in  such  a  quarter.  Our 
I  readers  shall  judge  -  how  much  the  expectations  we  formed  on 
F  r],g  present  occasion  were  realised,  by  perusing  the  following 
I  scientific  and  comprehensive,  yet  concise  and  perspicuous 
!  ‘  plan  of  study’  relative  to  geography,  as  taught  at  the  Royal 
;  Military  College. 

‘  PLAN  OF  STUDY.— FIRST  CLASS. 

‘Under  Remove.— Chapters  I.  and  II.  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 

;  The  definitions  in  chapter  1.  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Professor. 

*  ‘Upper  Remove.— The  remaining  six  chapters  are  to  be  studied 

Iiithmaps,  together  with  the  divisions  of  countries  in  chapter  II. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

‘Under  Remove. — ^The.preparatory observations  and  definitions pre- 
iixed  to  the  problems  for  the  terrestrial  globe,  are  to  be  learnt  by  heart, 
logfther  with  the  twenty-five  problems. 

‘Upper  Remove. — Solutions  of  problems  on  tlie  globe.* 

But  from  the  *  plan  of  .study’  we  must  *  remove’  to  the 
irork  itself ;  of  which  the  first  eight  chapters  are  appropri- 
iied  to  descriptive  geography  :  these  are  followed  by  the 
‘description  and  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  ;’  and  the  book 
closes  with  the  ‘  etymology  of  many  terms  used  in  geogra¬ 
phy.’  Chapter  1  contains  geographical  definitions ;  chap.  II 
general  divisions  of  ‘  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;’  chap.  Ill 
‘general  features  of  Europe;’  chap.  IV  ‘general  features 
of  Asia;’  chup.  V  ‘general  features  of  Africa;’  chap.  VI 
‘general  features  of  America;’  chap.  VII  ‘  firitisU  domi¬ 
nions;’  chap.  VIII-  ‘  general  features  of  Great' Britain  and 
lielantl.’  The  ‘general  features  of  Europe* -are,  ‘Land; 
lislands,  peninsulas,  capes,  isthmuses,  mountains : — Water  ; 
loceans  and- seas,  lakes,  gulfs  and -bays,  straits  and  channels, 
frivers.’  And  ‘  the  general-  features  of  Asia’  are  given  in 
Ijiist  the  same 'Order, — islands, 'peninsulas,  &c.  on  to  rivers. 
IThis  method  possesses 'the  peculiar -ad vantage  of  making  the 
peneral  features  of  all  the  ‘  four  quarters  of  the  globe’  exactly 
iJ'ike.  The  fact  is,  that  the  six  chapters  of  ‘general  fea- 
i'^res’  are  simply  enumerations,  and'  the-ie  very  scanty.  Thus 
Poder chap.  VIII  we  have  ‘English  and  Welsh  lakes,  Winder- 
1‘We,  Ulswater,  Coniston,'  Keswick,  Bala,*  omitting  fVhit- 
j'fjeg  vierCy  by  far  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  England,  as 
It  j-'cil  as  Ugg-mere,  -Ramsey-mere,  Benwick-mere,  Tnindle- 
Yare-mere,  and  several  otherS|.  It  is  doubtless  highly 
that-  a-  young  military  officer  .should  know  nothing 
ew‘0re  of  English  lakes  than  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
,  w^otation  of  less  than  two  lines ;  and  it  is  equally  proper 
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that  every  other  part  of  this  ‘  Synopsis’  should  in  lilte  jdj. 
ner  be  little  else  than  a  meagre  and  defective  list  of  naai^ 
What  military  man  can  wish  to  know  more  of  any  placeihjiJ 
its  name  ?  at  least  till  he  arrives  at  it.  What  can  it  siirnih 
to  him  with  regard  to  ‘  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Elba,  Lioari  isl« 
Sicily,  Malta,  Corfu,  Lcfcathia,’  &c..  whether  they  be  of 
different  sizes,  or  all  nearly  of  the  same,  of  easy  or  of  difficult 
access,  well  or  ill  fortified,  or  not  fortified  at  all  ? 

From  these  observations,  shggested  by  a  gaze  at  the  ‘ge. 
neral  features’  of  tlie  book,  we  descend  to  a  few  particular 
remarks. 

Page  4.  *  A  Sound  is  a  strait,  so  shallow,  that  it  may  be 
sounded.’  This  is  truly  ingenious.  Some  of  our  etyniologisii 
have  been  ‘so  shallow’  as  to  derive  tlie  word  sound,  employ, 
cd  in  this  sense,  from  the  Saxon  word  sund;  so  named  a 
fremilu  maris,  from  the  roaring  or  noise  of  the  sea,  occasioned 
by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  current  according  to  tbe 
proximity  of  the' opposite  shores :  but  they  had  not  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  studying  under  this  Marlow  Professor. 

•Page  6.  Little  Tartary  is  placed  in  the  empire  of  Turkey. 
In  favour  of  this,  our  learned  author  can  quote  all  the 
graphers  who  published  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  •  And  altlmugh  Little  Tartary,  the 
•Crimea,  and  all  their  dependencies,  were  ceded  to  Russia  at 
the. treaty  of  A  soph  in  1183,  and  have  from  that  time  beeJ 
incorporated  w'ith  the  Russian  empire  under  the  name  of  Tisiil 
rida^  yet  that  is  only  a  circumstance,  too  trivial  to  be  regardeJ 
-by  philosophic  geographers. 

Page  7.  ‘  Mogul  empire :’  chief  town,  ‘  Delhi.’  No  doubt 
Delhi  the  metropolis  of  what  was  once  the  Mogul  eis 
pire.  What  though  Nadir  Shah,  m  1738  and  1739  eflecte 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Mogul  ennpire,  and  rediict 
Delhi  to. a  mere  heap  of  ruins!  What  though  Delhi  nc 
retains  no  vestige  of.  its  pristine  grandeur,  put  is  meiet 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  saute  name  iu  Hindusti 
proper !  These  are  only  circumstances,  arid  cannot  beof  w 
importance  to  the  military,  men  of  the  present  day; 
cially  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  educated  at  Marlow" 
the  East  India  service..  It  is  equally  .ohvioua  that  these 
tlemeh  cannot  want  to  learn  any  thing  respecting  Beugs 
Madras,  or  <  the  Coast  of  Coromandel.;  nor  wish  to  U® 
more  of  Hindustan  ,  than  they  will  be,  taught  at  p.  H) 
it  is  named' among-,  the  peninsulas.  ’tly&  xonsistenev  off 
geographer  'is  eminently,  conspicuous,  in  omitting  the 
India  islands  in  his  account  of  ‘.Britishidominions;’ 

.  say  of  an  author,  that  ;he  is  consistent,  is  surely  no 
praise.  ‘ 
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Wc  shall  now  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  definitions 
•nd  observations  that  relate  to  the  terrestrial  globe.  Here 

are  told,  (p.'38.)  that  ‘every  place  ifTay  be  conceived  to 
bare  its  o:vn  pm/Z/ar  meridian.’  Some  ‘  unlearned’  geogra¬ 
phers  would  doubt  this,  and  would  tell  us,  tliat  all  places, 
talDii'^  upon  one  and  tlie  same  circle  that  intersects  .the 
equator  at  right  angles,  have  one  and  the  same  meridian. 
oV  author  has  divulged  some  other  curious  discoveries  re¬ 
specting  meridians.  He  affirms,  (p.  40.)  that  ‘longitude  is 
the  distance  of  any  place,  east  or  west,  from  a  fixed  meri¬ 
dian:’  earlier  geographers  asserted,  we  believe  universally, 
that  the  longitude  of  any  place  was  the  distance  of  its  me¬ 
ridian  from  another  meridian,  assumed  as  the  first,  that  dis¬ 
tance  being  measured  upon  the  equator :  in  future,  we  trust, 
they  will  never  indulge  in'such  lax  definitions.  At  p.  41, 
ai;ain,  our  professor  talks  of  ‘  opposite  meridians,*  while  other 
authors,  who,  like  this  gentleman,  say  that  the  meridian  of  a 
place  is  a  complete  circle,  will  not  allow  that  there  can  be 
any  such  things  as  opposite  meridians. 

To  conclude,  we  shall  quote  from  the  last  page  a  speci¬ 
men  of  our  author’s  abilities  as  an  ctymc^logist. 

'Zenith,  (larnt,' Ar^,.  temita,  Lat.)  track  ox  way  in  the  heavenc 
ibove our  heads..  The  word  asoRuth.  (assamt,  Arab.)  is  the  same  with 
mh,  except  in  having  the  arucle  al  ^prefixed  to  it :  almacanther  is 

Ier  term  for  which  we  are  probably  indebted  to  die  improvements  in 
:e,  made  under  the  caliphs.  It  is  derived  either  from  *  catar*  pera- 
iterram,  sire  per  seiies  alii  post  alios  venerunt,  or  frcmi  “  cutr,** 
IS  terrx.’ 

is  quite  needless  to  descant  upon  the  erudition  and  acur 
displa3’ed  ;in  this  passage,  or  upon  its  scientific  accuracy, 
uture  geographer,  we  trust,  will  have  the  elFronteiy  to 
a  diifercut  .derivation  to  the  word  azimuth,  to  pretend 
it  means  any  thing  else  than  a/>zcnith,  the  zenith,  oir 
isert  that  ‘  zenith’  is  not  a  ‘  track,’  but  a  point  over  head. 
'St  we  should  be  thought  interested  in  commending  this 
t  curious  performance,,  we.  will  only  add,  that  we  Know^ 
0  publication  of  .equal  magnitude,  in  which  the  reader 
meet  with  so  little  of  what  he  wojild  naturally  expect 

wm 


I  find,  or  find  so.  much  that  he  woulclmcet  with  no  where 
We  have  heard  of  some  rival  authors,  who  were  vain 
5ugh  to  think  they  could  prepare  a  better  Synopsis  of 
‘^nf^pliy  than  the  present ;  but  if  by  ‘  better’  taey  mean 
ore  original,’  we  defy  them  ;  and  we  trust  the  specimens 
have  advanced,  (though  they  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
^nees  we  might  have  adduced  in  proof  of  the  author’s 
“lies  and  attainments)  will  effectually  tend 

*  To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
‘  Their  most  absuixl  intenti.’ 
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T^E  shall  perforin  a  very  pleasing  part  of  our  duty,  in  rcconi. 

mending  this  able  and  interesting  pamphlet ;  which  pos. 
scsses  every  maim  to  the  public  attention,  that  can  arise  from 
extensive  knowledge,  original  information,  political  science 
enlarged  and  accurate  views,  brilliancy  of  style,  an  iniportant 
subject,  and  an  useful  tendency.  The  strength  of  our  re- 
commendation  will  not  be  thought  excessive,  by  any  unpre¬ 
judiced  reader  of  these  pages.  Nor  indeed  will  prejudice  itself 
be  found  capable  of  resisting  their  influence,  except  among 
the  blindest  arid  most  infatuated  of  its  dupes. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  as  not  a  little  extraordinati-, 
that  a  partiality  for  the  present  ruler  of  France  should  still 
exist  in  any  order  of  men  amongst  us.  The  admirers  of  the 
F'rench  revolution  might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  very 
first  to  cover  his  name  with  execrations.  It  would  seem  na¬ 
tural  for  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  commeree,  of  humanity, 
of  peace,  of  democratic  institutions,  to  regard  the  bitter 
enemy  and  base  violator  of  every  thing  they  hold  in  vene¬ 
ration,  as  the  fittest  object  of  antipathy  and  abhorrence.  To 
have  favoured  the  republican  general,  would  seem  thebrest 
pledge  of  hatred  to  (the  imperial  despot.  The  very  re¬ 
verse  of  this,  however, ■  is  true  ill  the  Nprth  American  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  various  classes  of  English' society,  mustbe 
aware  that  it  is  in  some  measure  the  case  even  in  England.  .4 
sort  of  idolatrous  affection  for  the  French'  emperor  .seems  to 
pervade  a  large  class  of  the  American  population ;  and  the 
same  spirit,  though* in  a  weaker'  form,  undb.uhtedly  exists,  in 
a  small  and  decreasing  number  of  our  countrymen-  The  so 
lutioiiof  this  paradox  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult,  thougin 
may  be  somewhat  different  in  particular  instances,  and  refiuin 
a  more  extensive  dcvelopenient  than  this  cursory  notice 
allow.  In  some  men,  the  predilection  arises  from  an  attach 
ment  to  the  French  cause;  an  attachment  produced  by 's 
rious  principles  which  have-not  since  been  excited  to  desw 
it,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  which  are  absolutely  unequal  t 
the  task.  It  was  remarked  of- a  certain  personage,  by  oiie«l' 
had  studied  his  character.  The  tutor  of  that  young  man  mm 
take  care  what  he  beats  into  liis  head,  for  he  will  ne'er  i 
able  to  beat  it  out.  The  fire,  which  has  once  fixed  tbe  coloiir>^ 
an  enamel-painting,  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  detaching 
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Those,  however,  whose  attachment  to  the  French  interest 
less  cnlighieneci  and  philanthropic,  who  were-  rather 
the  enemies  of  England  than  the  friends  of,  France,  wbaterer 
tl:;e  they  niay  be  accused  of,  must  be  acqviitted  of  inconsist- 
iiicv.  It  seenns  tliat  some  men,  moreover,  are  dazzled  with 
tliclicrce  lustre  of  unrelenting  energy,  uninterrupted  success, 
jii(l  unlimited  power;  a';  the  splendor  of  a  conflagration  be¬ 
guiles  ns  into  an  oblivion  of  its  honors.  In  many  instances, 
the  partiality  may  be  of  a  difl’erent  kind  ;  a  despotic  power  • 
mav  still  he  the  destroyer  of  despotisms, 'and  find  favour 
with  those  who  prefer  a  new  institution  of  tyranny  to  an  old 
one,  from  a  persuasion  that  its  oppressions  will  be  less  into¬ 
lerable  and  its  foundation  less  secure.  The  most  dangerous 
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’311SC  of  partiality,  however,  is  a  belief,  that  even  the  pre- 
■:it  inthietice  of  such  a  power  is  salutary,  that  its  exercise  is 
)eneficent  and  its  subjects  happy.  This  belief,  which  is  to  a 
:reat  extent  the  clfect  of  tlie  partiality,  as  well  as  the  catise, 

■a fictitious  ground  which  it  first  creates  and  then  occupies, 

■is  certainly  maintained  by  a  considerable  number  of  politi- 
lans,  especially  of  the  lower  kind,  both  in  England  and 
[.Inierica.  Hut  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  sentiment,  its 
irevaleiace,  in  any  free  iiation,, would  be  a  dangerous  if  not  a 
atal  disease.  It  would  corrupt  the  _  principles  of  t!ae  people, 
(not  destroy  theindependenec  of  the  state  nr  the  constitution  of 
he  government.  To  be  ena'moilred  of  w  liat  is  vicious,  is  to  be 
ilerant  of  vice.  We  rergard  the  pamphlet  before  us  as  a  very 
ife  and  very  effectual  antidote.  Its  principles  may  be  received,* 
Mitspurposes  answered,  without  involving  any  acqui'^sccnce  in 
TOS2S  or  misrule.  It  will  tend  to  expose  the  true'chafacter  'ofthe 
rench  dominion, .ahd..remove  many  cifbnebus  and  pernicious 
-disrespecting  the  domestic  prosperity' which  it  has  been  .sup¬ 
ped  to  promote.,.-  The  views  it  gives  of  the  dispositions  of 
^raoce  towards  America,  and  the  light  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
ritisli  character,  warrant  .thei  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
'eiticacy,  in  remqv'ing  the  prejurlices  of  our  brethren  across- 
<■  Atlantic,  and  restoriiig’cordiality  •  between  two  nations 
nted  as  well  in  interest  as  in  origin.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
;^**such  an  account  of  it,  as  may  at  once  extend  its  sale  and' 
'■’''■d  its  sentiments.  .  .  ' 

jbe  name  of  .Mr.  Walsh,  an  American  gentleman  ^connected^ 
‘>'the  legation  from  his  own  goverument  to  that  of  Frahcc,. 
bte.i  so  extensively  w'hispereJ,jas  thejiuthor  of  this  paoi-. 
‘'djtiut  we  presume  there  can  be  .no  impropriety  , in.  men- 
'•'if  if.  The  form  adopted  is  that  of  a.  letter,  and  .the  per- 
1. addressed:  is- said  .to  be  ‘.a  gentleman .  who  enjoys  the- 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  ah  author’*  both  in  Eu- 
and  America,  it  was'^ubiished  at  Philadelphia  last  De- 
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cetnber.  The  author  teti$  us,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  b 
confirm  the  troth  and  excuse  the  tone  of  his  assertions,  thit 

*  The  sketch  which  he  has  drawn  of  tlie  French  finances,  is  collect^ 
from  original  documents  of  unquestionable  authority)  and,  together  tviji 
many  of  the  topics  in  relation  to  the  state  of  England  upon  which  he  lui 
merely  touched)  forms  but  tlie  outline  of  a  much  larger  work  which  h; 
now  has  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  In  the  publication  of  these  pages,  Ik 
derives  no  small  confidence  from  the  habitual  attention  which  he  has  giTn 
to  political  studies,  and  from  the  frequent  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed, 
during  a  long  residence  abroad,  with  many  of  the  most  enlightened  sties, 
men  of  Europe.  These  advantages  greaUy  facilitated  the  attainment  of 
correct  information,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Uiose  particularly  who  are  ac. 
quainted  with  the  extent  of  the  last,  cannot  fail  to  add  weight  to  his  the. 
ory,  and  to  stamp  a  character  of  peculiar  authenticity  on  the  facts  which  1* 
has  occasion  to  introduce  in  the  progress  of  this  enquiry.’  p.  iv. 

The  number  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  want  of  regular 
connection  between  the  various  discussions,  venders  it  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  work.  The  autbor'i 
leading  propositions,  liowever,  are  distinctly  stated  in  the  out¬ 
set  and  these  are  satisfactorily  established,  we  think,  by  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  proofs  and  arguments. 

After  remarking  tiie  natural  advantages  possessed  by  France 
for  acquiring  the  dominion  of  the,  continent,  and  the  opeu- 
tion  of  the  revolution  in  arming  her  with  prodigious  muitaij 
power,  he  observes  that  her  success  is  no  work  of  chance. 

*  Throughout  all  the  changes  of  government  which  France  has  under¬ 
gone,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  continuity  of  views  and  character. 
The  power  of  Bonaparte  is  the  mere  offspring  of  the  genius  and  aecesii 
ties  of  the  republic.  He  assumed  the  rebs  of  authority  at  a  crisis  whet 
at  was  necessary  to  commit  them  to  a  single  hand,  and  under  ciicaa- 
Stances  which  admitted  of  no  other  rale  than  that  of  an  enterprisla;  mi¬ 
litary  daief.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  those  who  planned  the  rerob 
tion  of  the  18th  Brumeuret  that  the  consular  power  was  first  tendered  m 
Moreau ;  but  that,  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Bonaparte  from  Egvf 
the  former  designated  him  as  a  naore  suitable  instrument  for  their  purpex 
It  is  not  to  the  cliaracter  and  talents  alone  of  the  present  ruler,  howerr 
well  adapted  to  his  station,  tliat  we  are  to  ascribe  the  career  which  Fraev 
has  run  since- bis  accesnon.  I  insist  the  more  on  this  consideration,  be 
cause  it  leads  to  important  concluaons.  **  The  swing  and  impulse”  «(• 
already  given.  He  did  but  move  in  concert  with  the  regular  nw'" 
and  can  scarcely.be  said  to.  have  outstripped  the  inherent  alacrity  of  is 
system  which  he  was  selected  to  administer.  He  has,  indeed,  adjusted  > 
the  parts^strengthened  the  springs, -—and  monopolized  the  goveroaio 
of  this  colossal  engine  of  conquest,  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
like  that  with  which  the  Jupiter  of  the  fable  is  said  to  have  usurped 
wielded  the  empire  of  Saturn.  But  he  and  his  immediate  predeceua 
were  conquerora  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice.  To  disband 
would  have  been  an  act  of  political  suicide,  and  was  in  itself  utterlr  -I 
possible.  It  was  no  less  inaposaible .  to  -maintain  them  withi^  the 

of  the  French  territory.*  pp,  16—20, 
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Having  stated  that  the  French  emperor  is  under  the  neces- 
,iiv  of  constantly  employing  his  armies  and  occupying  the 
public  mind,  he  says, 

«Throiiglmut  all  Fi*nnce,  the  note  of  military  jSrepafatlon  drowns  every 
other  indication  ot  activity — and  the  thirst  of  conquest  appears  to  super- 
5c'dc  every  otlier  desire.  In  the  capital,  all  the  faculties  of  thought  and 
;c:ian  which  either  individuals  or  public  bodies  can  furnish  in  aid  of  the 
general  design,  are  applied  and  disciplined  witli  a  regular  and  effective 
$absorvicncy,  whicli  to  me  was  truly  astonishing.  I  found  on  all  sides, 
;n  unity  of  views,  —  an  activity  in  planning  and  systematizing. the  devices 
of  ambition, — an  eagerness  for  the  issue,  and  a  sanguine  assurance  of  sue- 
ccss, — almost  incredible,  and  more  like  the  effects  of  revolutionary  fren* 
zv,  than  those  of  a. concert  between  the  invsatiable  ambition  of  an  auda¬ 
cious  tyrant  and  tlie  active  talents  and  natural  propensities  of  a  body  of 
trembling  slaves.  From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  particularly, 
emissaries  have  been  scattered  over  Europe  in  order  to  study  and  delineate 
b  geographical  face.  The  harvest  of  their  labours,  now  deposited  in 
Palis,  has  fill  nislied  the  Imperial  government  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
[ttrritoiy  of  the  other  powers,  ‘much  more  minute  and  accurate  than  that 
Ivhich  the  latter  themselves  possess.  The  Dejiot  ile  la  Guerre  occupies, 
uremittingly,  several  hundred  clerks  in  tracing  maps  and  collecting  to- 
[iOgmphical  dtUiils,  to  minister  to  the  military  purposes  of  .the  govern¬ 
ment.  All  the  great  estates  of  Spain  were  marked  and  parcelled  out 
;n‘T  before  the  last  invasion  of  that  country, — and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
[dirm,  that  those  of  England  are  equally  well  known  and  already  parti- 
tioneJ. 

‘  The  idea  of  unlimited  sway  is  studiously  kept  before  the  public  mind, 
anithe  future  empire  of  France  over  the  nations  of  the  earth,  exulting, 
/proclaimed,  ih  all  the  songs  of  the  theatres,  and  in  public  discourses  of 
T?ry  description.  Even  the  gaunt  and  ragged  beings,  who  prowl  about 
^streets  and  ird'est  the.  night-cellars  of  Paris  ; — the  famished  outcasts,— 
ny  of  whom  are  men  of  decent  exterior  and.  advanced  age,  beggared 
'  the  revolution, — who  haunt  the  Boulevards  and  public  gardens,  in  or- 
I  to  enjoy,  tinder  the  rays,  of  the  sun,  that  enlivening  warmth  which 
"ir  poverty  denies  them,  at  home, — and,  who,  by  their /wan  and  melan- 
aspect,  excite  the  horror  and  compassion  of  a.  stranger — all  appear 
f^et,  for  a  moment,  their  own  miseries,  in  anticipating  the  brilliant 
tinics  of  the  empire,  and  contemplating  Paris,  in  prospective,  as  the 
"lypolis  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of  the 
^uacia]  cities,— whose  condition  the  war  renders  miserable  beyond  de- 
and  who  secretly  invoke  the  bitterest  curses  on  their  rulers,— 
M ntvertheless,  (for  such  is  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  people) 
without  their  share  in  the  general  avidity  for  power ;  and,  when  the 
ot  their  wretchedness  does  not  press  too  strongly  upon  them,  can 
consent  to  view  the  extension  of  the  national  influence  and  renown 
light  of  a  personal  benefit.^  pp.  — 26. 

afliriiis  that  the  seizure  of  Spain  was  no  suddtMi  pro- 
hut  that  the  resistance  of  the  people  was'  unex- 
the  ijiteniiuu  haviiio-  been  to  transport  the  royal  fa* 
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mily  to  South  America,  and  ‘  seize  upon  the  crown  as  a  dero. 
Jict!’  We  insert  the  following  anecdote  which  he  ])rdt'e<ses 
to  have  had  from  an  eye-witness,  without  perceiving,  l,o». 
ever,  that  an  act  of  Murat  is  the  fittest  criterion  of  tlie  cba. 
racter  of  Napoleon  : 

‘  If  die  detention  of  Ferdinand,  when  lured  into  his  toils  by  the  bb. 
dishments  of  pretended  friendship,  shows  that  there  are  no  refinements  of 
dissimulation  or  artifices  of  perfidy  of  which  lie  is  not  capable, — the  niaj. 
sacre  of  three  hundred  innocent  victims,  wliom  Murat,  the  day  after  the 
tumult  of  the  2d  of  May,  caused  to  be  grouped  together  and  shot  by  hit 
soldiery,  in  the  principal  square  of  Madrid,  equally  demonstrates,  that  there 
is  no  excess  of  barbarity,  however  atrocious,  from  which  he  would  shriok 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  views.’  pp.  33,  34. 

The  opinion  wc  have  expressed  concerning  the  spirit  oftlie 
Spanish  revolution,  fully  accords  with  the  author’s  censure 
of  the  English  ministry.  ‘  In  attempting  to  rouse  the  moral 
eiitrrgies  of  the  country,  they  made  their  appeal  to  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  slavery  and  fanaticism, — when,  in  such  a  cause,  “the 
soul  of  freedom”  and  a  deep  steady  feeling  of  self-interest  in 
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‘  I  was  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  struggle, aM 
witnessed  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,— not  only  ii 
the  capital,  but  in  almost  every- part  of  the  country.  Never  did 
nation  exhibit  a  more  sublime  and  edifying  spectacle,  or  an  elevation  ( 
character  so  perfectly  co-ordinate  witli  the  lofty  eminence  on  which 
was  placed  by  this  unexpected  event.  Whatever  calculations  of  int^ 
may  have  been  indulged  in  the  councils  of  the  ministry, — and  with  tho 
they  were,  1  believe,  altogether  sccondaiy, — none  were  to  be  discoie?? 
in  the  spontaneous  soaring  and  eager  compassion  of  the  mass  of  the  fc 
tion.  Indignation  at  the  unparallelled  wrongs, ~3ympathy  for  thc.cni 
sufferings  of  the  Spaniards, — alone  animated  every  class  of  this  gener? 
and  high-minded  people,  and  called  forth  an  enthusiasm  not  less  ardf^ 
than  if  they  themselves  had  been  the  victims.^  p.  43. 

*  I  saw  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  the  deputies,  who  ^ 
welcomed  as  if  they  had  been  deliverers  —not  suppliants.  They  freq^* 
ly  shed  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  appeared  to  be  more  overpowr 
by  the  nature  of  their  reception,  than  by  the  contemplation  of  that* 
rivalled  scene  of  public  and  individual  felicity  — that  vigor  and  indepf^ 
ence  of  mind, — and  those  moral  and  political  institutions, — which  P 
England  so  far  above  every  other  European  country  in  the 
excellence/  pp.  47,  48. 

We  pass  over  the  remarks  on  the  war  with  Austria, 
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the  minds  of  the  people,  were  the  only  auxiliaries  fitted  tosiip. 
ply  the  absence  of  skill  and  discipline.’  (p.  42.)  It  is  justly 
added,  that  the  chief  element  of  resistance, -among  the  Spa. 
iiiards,  appears  to  be  ‘the  deeply  rooted  hatred  to  their  eneniv.' 

We  read  the  following  sentences  with  additional  pleasure, 
as  written  by  an  American,  and  designed  to  circulate  among 
his  countrvmcn. 
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«  « 

luctantly  engaged  in  by  France  at  an  inconvenient  timC).  to 
prevent  ibe  re-eslablislnncnt  of  a  furinidable  rival ;  on  tlie 
intimation  wind)  the  dosirnclion  of  Frnssia,  t!ie  ancient  ally 
of  Fiance,  ulfordcJ,  of  Bona]>artc  s  designs  against  Austria 
and  lliissia ;  on  the  weakness  of  tlie  latter  power,  ari- 
jiiiir  from  her  poverty  and  the  ‘  sparse*  character  (as  it 
failed)  of  her  population,  and  in  consequence  her  necessary 
subservience  or  subjection  to  France.  I'iie  author’s  despair 
of  tl'c  deliverance  of  Europe  is  by  no  means  alleviated  by  any 
speculation  on  the  death  of  its  enslaver  ;  as  he  justly  observeif, 
that  if  Fiance  were  plunged  into  a  civil  war,  her  military 
strength,  like  that  of  v^arious  other  nations  in  similar  circiua- 
stances,  would  be  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

The  author  then  j)roceeds  to  express  and  support  his  opi« 
iiion,  relative  to  the  wretched  condition  of  France.  lie  notices 
the  exclusion  of  the  legislative  body,  soon  after  tlie  consu¬ 
lar  government  was  established,  from  any  control  over  the 
1  disposal  of  the  public  treasure  ;  the  annnal  mummery  of  a 
I  budget,  in  which  the  statement  of  receipts  has  been  doubled, 

i‘upon  which  no  reliance  whatever  is  placed  by  any  well 
rmed  member  of  the  community;’  and  the  abuses  in  esti- 
iig,  collecting,  and  expending  the  revenue  in  a  state, 
re  there  is  no  public  scrutiny,  and  no  etfectual  private 
ection. 

[have  carefully  collated  the  list  of  objects. taxed  in  England,  particu- 
those  which  fall  under  the  excise,  with  the  catalogue  of  France  : 
uve  found,  that  the  French  government  has  omitted  iione,  which,  by 
)Ossibility,  could  be  rendered  productive.  In  England,  they  have  stu- 
ily  avoided  the  imposition  of  such  taxes  as  might  clog  the  industry, 
ench  too  far  on  the  necessities,  of  the  people.  In  France,  jhese  consi- 
ions  appear  to  have  had  no  weight ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
ons  observed  in  England,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  lower  classes,  are 
•  wholly  disregarded.  No  comparison  can  be  instiiuted,  as  to  the  mo- 
ion  and  lenity,  with  which  the  numerous  and  complicated  taxes  of 
countries  are  levied.^  pp.  83,  84. 

The  personal  contribution  embraces  every  article  which'  falls  within 
istofthe  assessed  taxes  in  England — and  which  the  epithet  can  imply, 
ses,  dogs,  servants,  vehicles,  utensils,  the  rent  of  dwellings,  stock  of 
i  description,- &c. — are  all  included  in  one  or  other  of  three  branches, 
c  persona!,  mobiliary,  and  sumptuary  taxes,  which  1  have  mentioned 
An  impost  on  gateways,  cnimneys,  &c.  is  added  to  that  on  doors 
windows.  The  charges  on  these  anicles  are  all  of  the  heaviest 
•’pp.87,88.  .  , 

old  tax  is  also  revived  under  the  name  of -rfmV  despa- 
fJjwhich  isan  assessment  upou  individuals  exercisin'^  trades 
professions,  and  unites  ‘  the  character  of '  a  capitation  tax 
^that  of  an  injpost  on  the  wages  of  industrv.’  (p.  89.)  The 
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privilege  of  ap^iealing  against  an  excessive  levy  of  the  conltik. 
tion  foyiciere.f  (which  is  a  sort  of  land  tax,  operating  however 
an  income  tux,  iir  olving  the  same  vexatious  investigations,  and 
fixed  by  Ian)  at  a  inaxitniim  of  5  percent,  upon  the  income) 
has  been  restored  by  Honap.irte,  but  utider  this  arbitrary  and 
invidious  conditioti,  that  no  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  unless  the 
party  appealing  shall  point  out  some  estate  within  his  ilisirict 
that  has  been  undervalued.  Heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  the 
registration  of  transfers  of  property,  on  collateral  inheritances, 
on  all  public  and  private  instruments,  even  extracts  iVomri'. 
gisters  of  births  and  bills  of  mortality,  and  (what  is  worst' 
on  judicial  proceedings,  the  ctfect  of  which  last  is  to  afl'ord 
motives  for  multiplyitig  their  number,  and  to  increase  at  once 
the  expense  and  the  tlelay  of  obtaining  justice.  No  indivi- 
dual  proprietor  of  wood  land  can  cut  down  his  timht  r,  with- 
out  giviitg  six  months  notice,  and  obtaining  permission  ot  ilic 
government,  a  regulation  which  gives  it  a  virtual  u.oiiopolvof 
the  sale  of  wood.  A  large  sum  is  levied  by  lotteries, — tliedis- 
grace  of  our  own  financial  system  ;  they  are  asserted,  on  re¬ 
spectable  testimony,  to  occasion  in  Paris  alone  aboveahun- 
dred  suicides  annually.  The  spirit  of  gambling  to  which  llicy 
minister,  is  represented  as  raging  in  France  w  ith  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  Palais  Royal,  where  it  displays  itself  on  the 
largest  scale,  as  exhibiting  a  scene  only  to  be  conceived  of 
from  Dante’s  Inferno.  The  post  office,  which  in  France  pic* 
vidcb  the  accoinntodations  of  travellitig  as  well  as  the  convey- 
anceof  letters,  is  admirably  regulated,  blit  is  a  most  formidable 
engine  of  despotism,  maintaining  a  minute  supervision  over 
travellers,  and  employing  a  large  number  of  clerks  inces.^antl}' 
in  opening  and  copying  letters.  The  famous  gabelk  is  rv- 

ftlaced  by  a  general  tax  on  salt,  more  productive  and  scarcelv 
ess  burthensome.  This  tax  is  prolesscdly  devoted  to  the  lot' 
mation  and  repair  of  roads,  most  of  which,  however,  excepiioi 
the  great  niilitati/  roads,  are  stated  to  be  in  a  very  vuctebo 
condition.  The  excise  appears  to  be  as  extensive,  inquisitorial 
and  vexatious,  as  in  England.  ‘Additional  centimes'  are  levic 
upon  these  various  taxes,  for  particular  purposes;  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  war,  for  public  buildings,  public  instruction, 
and  appropriated  to  those  objects,  or  not,  according  to''* 
discretion  or  the  necessities  of  the  executive. 

The  immense  number  of  officers  employed  in  the  collectw 
of  the  revenue,  are  paid  by  a  per  centage ;  only  the  net  aitio'il 
is  published,  and  the  expences  of  collecting  seem  to  be 
estimated  at  twenty  per  cent,  while  in  England  they  areprl 
bably  not  more  than  eight.  1 

Deposits  are  exacted,  not  only  as  securities  from 
functionaries,  but  as  loans  from  persons  #xercising  vcsp''l 
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sii)le  trades  and  professions.  ‘  A  notary  of  tlie  second  order’ 
ill  Paris  liad  been  called  upon  to  advance  30,000  francs, 
bcfiirc  he  could  obtain  permission  to  practise.  Interest  is  al- 
lomnl,  but  not  very  regularly  discharged.  'I'he  bills  by  wbicli 
the  receivers  pay  the  taxes  into  the  treasury,  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  state  of  public  credit,  been  negotiated  by  go- 
vcrnnieni  at  the  enormous  discount  of  1 75  tnnnili.  I'he 
Ciiisse  (ramortissenient,  or  sinking-fund,  is  such  only  in 
name,  being  diverted  from  the  |)rofessed  object' of  reducing 
the  national  debt,  to  supply  the  general  wants  of  goverti- 
jnciit.  It  is  stated  as  a  notorious  fact,  such  is  the  bad  faith 
ot  the  French  treasury,  that  no  intelligent  merchant  in  Ame* 
rica  will  take  a  bill  upon  it,  from  the  highest  accredited 
agent ;  that  the  most  unquestionable  claims  are  refused  pay- 
iiient,  and  thrown  into  the  arrear,  which  bears  interest,  but 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  to  discharge  ;  a  sacrifice, 
however,  of  half  the  claim,  to  an  ofheer  or  clerk,  will  procure 
prompt  jiayment  of  the  remainder. 

The  net  revenue  is  estimated  at  something  more  than  40 
millions  sterling :  the  gross  burdens  on  the  people,  inclu¬ 
ding  expenses  of  collection,  hire  of  substitutes  for  the  con- 
tcription,  &c.  &c.  at  about  GO  millions.  The  expenses  of  the 
court  are  conjectured  to  be  very  near  two  millions;  they 
are  publicly  estimated,  indeed,  at  more  than  1,100,000/.,  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  the  expenses  of  the  former  court.  The  wliole 
amount  of  the  public  burdens,  before  the  revolution,  was 
calculated  by  Necker  at  about  23  millions:  the  people  were 
j  then  enabled  to  pay,  b'y  the  flourishing  state  of  their  mannfac- 
j  tures  and  commerce ;  and  the  parliaments  opposed  an  ettcc- 
tual  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  crown. 

I  The  author  draws  an  afflicting  picture  of  the  present  condi- 
(lition  of  France,  the  extinction  of  public  spirit,  aird  of  the 
influence  of  public  opinion,  the  depopulation  and  decay  of 
ithe  great  towms,  the  decline  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
the  stagnation  of  internal  trade,  the  stern  dominion  of  a  mili- 
police,  the  petty  oppressions,  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 

Inmiiber  of  mendicants. 

The  necessities  of  the  French  exchequer,  so  far  exceeding 
tne  means  of  the  people,  are  considered  by  our  author  as 
tfnueriiig  foreign  booty  an  indispensable  resource.  The  de- 
•ermined  hostility  to  commerce,  secretly  entertained  by  lio- 
fsparte,  ashy  every  other  despotic  power,  is  ably  explained,  by 
tttuarking  the  tendency  of  mercantile  habits  and  a  free  intcr- 
tourse  with  foreign  countries  to  difl'use  knowledge,  acute- 
activity,  a  love  of  order,  and  a  spirit  of  independence. 
‘Notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the 
and  the  parade  of  aitcuiion  to  commercial  concerns. 
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the  French  ruler  has  not  always  heen  able  to  disguise  his  con- 
tempt  for  trade.  He  told  a  deputation  of  merchants  at  Ham. 
])urgh,  that  he  detested'  commerce  and  all  its  concerns’ 
(p.  On  this  principle,  in  agreat  metisttre,  the  alledged  Im. 
tied  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Americans  is  accoutiled  for.  It  is  as- 
serted  in  the  most  confident  terms,  that  he  entertains  a  de- 
sign  of  recovering  the  territory  of  I,ottisiana  ceded  to  them 
under  his  auspices  hy  Spain  ;  and  that  it  w'as  with  this 
view  he  resisted^  the  liberal  otfers  of  their  government  to 
purchase  the  Florithis,  a  most  convenient  station  to  facilitate 
his  projects  of  violence  or  intrigue.  The  arts  of  corruption 
he  employs  in  America,  and  especially  the  activity  of  hire, 
ling  presses  in  his  favour,  are  plainly  and  forcibly  exposed. 
I'he  author  concludes  with  inculcating  the  importance  of  an 
union  bcMween  the  two  great  commercial  nations  Its  tem. 
porary  inconvenience,  he  insists,  will  be  abtindantly  com¬ 
pensated  to  America  by  the  eventual  security  it  wili  afford, 
and  its  tendency  to  exalt  the  national  character;  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  which  he  regards  as  singularly  conspicuous, 
when,  at  the  'ticws  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  people  and 
government  of  Ann^rica  ‘  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  triumpli 
of  the  invader,  and  frowned  on  the  elforts  of  'his  victims.’ 
(p.  25i.)  X  ' 

We  had  intended  to  insert  an- eloquent  panegyric  upon 
this  country,  to  desire  ilie  ruin  of  which,  says  tlie  au¬ 
thor,  isyin  d'ri  Anu'rican,  little  less  than  impious.  But  we  have 
only  room  to  add^  that  his  warm  feelings  and  lively  imagi¬ 
nation  have  led  him  int(»  a  manner  of  vehemence  aiiu  ex¬ 
aggeration,  which  renders  sdine^  degree'  of  caution  neccssari' 
in  receiving  his  statements;  atid  that  the  want  of  method, as 
well  in  the  general  structure,  as  in  particular  divisions  of 
the  work,  will  injme  both  it.s  reputation  and  its  elfcct. 

Art.  IX..  Thoughts  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.  By  the  Author  of  the 

Refuge.  8vo.  pp,  76.  Price  2s.  •  Button,  1810. 

letters  before  us  belong  to  that  class  of  publication^ 
on  which  the  nature  of  our  work  forbids  us  to  decide.  The 


author,  we  doubt  not,  is  pious  and  sensible;  and  his  object, 
in  publishing  them,  is  to*  correct  what  appear  to  hiiu  im¬ 
portant  errors,  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  into 


which  he  conceives  many  Christians  have  fallen.  He  mam- 
tains  that  Christ  did  not  merely  bear  the  punishment  of  our 
transgressions,  but  that  he  was,  in  strictness  of  speech,  pro¬ 
perly  punished,  that  bis  sufferings  were  accurately  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  sins  with  which  all  tlic  elect  stand 


and 


charged,  and  such  as  ‘  distributive  justice’  retjuired, 
that  there  is  an  exact  ‘  transfer’  of  all  tlic  sins  of  the  redeem^' 
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10  Christ,  so  that  every  sin  met  with  just  so  much  punishment 
jj  it  tleservetl,  and  tliat  the  aggregate  ot  the  punishments 
i  due  to  each  of  these  otFences  constituted  tire  numerical  sum 
j  of  sulfering  which  our  I.ord  endured  upon  the.  cross.  He 
sets  out  with  the  following  position,  ‘  I  am  conVitreed  that 
liie  siillerings  of  Christ  were  proportioired  to  the  guilt  of 
I  the  many  sinners  he  had  undertaken  to  redeem,  and  tlrat  had 
!  the  unworthy  ohjects  of  his  nrerciftti  rogai'd  hceir  more  nu- 
i  melons,  these  sutferings  would  have  likewise  heen  augprented.’ 
i  (1).  !()•)  In  support  of  this  proposition,  he  contends^  that  it 
^  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  Christ  would  have  sulFered 
asinuch  as  he  did  suffer  on  the  cross,  if  he  had  undertaken 
to  redeeirr  only  o7ie  sinner ;  and  therefore  that  it  follows,  as 
ail  unavoidable  consecpieirce,  that  his  sulFerings  were  an  exaet 
ininislinrent  for  the  offences  of  just  so  many  as  shall  be  saved, 
amino  more.  (p.  11.)  By  the  way,  we  apprehend  the  author 
h;rs  deduced  his,  conclusions  from  a  gi'atuitous  assuiuption  ; 
and  that  an  opponent  would  demolish  his  system  by  simply 
remarking,  that  it  does  irot  appear  to  be  absiu'd,  that,  if  Jesus 
Christ  should  have  thought  it  right  to  undertake  the  exclusive 
redemption  of  a  single  individual,  he  should  suffer  vyhat  was 
neeessary  for  that  purpose,  though  those  sufferings  should 
have  been  exactly  what  they  were  on  the  cross.  The  absurdity 
seems  to  lie  not  in  the  quantum  of  suffering,  but  in  the 
solitary  redemption. 

The  author’s  opinion  of  Christ’s  sufferings  seems  to  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  theirs  who  maintain,  that,  if  the 
wine  of  them  be  merely  considered,  they  might,  for  aught 
they  perceive  to  the  contrary,  be  equal  to  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  but  who  nevertheless  agree  with  him  that  they  will 
Kail  only  to  the  salvation  of  those  who  were  ‘  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.’  He  ap|)ears  to 

|h#ld  the  doctrine  that  the  election  of  sinners  was  prior,  in 
die  divine  mind,  to  the  gift  of  his  son, — and  that  only  such 
dect  sinners  should  be  exhorted  to  believe  and  be  saved  : 
"'hilst  his  opponents  would  contend  that  the  gift  of  his  son 
was  prior,  in  the  counsels  of  God,  to  the  salvation  of  any 
particular  portion  of  mankind, — and  that  sinners  were  electen, 
•jiat  this  gift  might  not  be  in  vain ;  these  therefore  think  it 
dght  to  invite  sinners,  as  such,  to  believe  and  be  sav'cd.  It 
might  perhaps  seeni  that  this  controversy  turns  upon  a  point  of 
•‘O  real  importance,  and  that  he  and  his  opponents  are.  agreed 
on  what  is  essential.  The  author,  however,  thinks  ditFerently, 
?od  conceives  that  the  character  of  God — the  demands  of 
justice — the  analogy  of  faith — and  the  hope  of  believers — 
involved  in  this  controversy.  Yet  in  the  course  of  these 
he  advances  so  many  principles,  as  points  at  issue,  in 
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n’hich  there  seems  to  be  no  diflerence  of  opinion  l>ef(Tee!i 
him  and  those  whom  we  imagined  to  be  the  ol)iect  of  l,„ 
strictures,  that  we  were  almost  induced  to  believe  that  he  ha4 
only  in  view  the  errors  of  Socitiians.  "I  bis,  we  think, 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  those  persons  whose  creed 
assitmes  aCalvinistic  form,  will  have  but  little  to  dispute  witk 
him  on  many  of  the  subjects  he  advances  as  peculiar  to  hij 
own  system,  though  many  of  them  will  be  far  from  acceding 
to  the  principles  with  which  he  sets  out.  We  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  no  question  between  them  whether  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  were  a  matter  of 
sovereignty  or  of  justice;  nor  whether  sin  were  imputed  to 
Christ ;  nor  whether  the  curse  or  punishment  which  was  due 
to  ns,  were  borne  by  him  ;  nor  whether  by  his  death  he  made 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice ;  nor  whether  there  be  any  incon¬ 
sistency,  between  satisfaction  and  free  remission  ;  nor  whether 
the  law  be  relaxed  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  through  a 
mediator.  Yet  if  this  be  the  case,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  letters,  and  especially  the  last,  scents  to  he  irrelevant,— 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  turning  point  of  what  is 
really  disputable  in  this  tract,  would  lie  in  the  author’s  ideas 
of  ‘  justice’  and  ‘  imputation.’  He  seems  to  consider  ‘dis¬ 
tributive  justice’  (p.  15.)  as  constituting  the  ground  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction,  and  that  every  sin  of  every  one  of  the  retloenied, 
under  every  circumstance  of  mitigation  or  aggravation,  must, 
in  strictness,  be  laid  upon  Christ,  and  the  exact  punishment 
of  the  aggregate  be  sustained  by  him,  before  an  acquittal  can 
be  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  justice ;  while  others  maintain 
that,  according  to  distributive  justice  (which  is  the  treating  ot 
every  individual  according  to  his  personal  character),  there  is 
no  room  for  a  vicarious  sacrifice  at  all,  and  that,  as  all  have 
sinned,  distributive  justice  requires  all  should  suffer  the  penalty 
of  transgression-  Upon  this  principle,  they  contend  that 
there  can  he  no  comnuitution  either  of  person  or  penalty,  and 
no  room  whatever  for  the  exercise  of  mercy.  They  maintain)i 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  on  the  principle  ot: 
public  justice.  This,  they  contend,  is  tlie  guardian  ot  all 
laws.  Sin  breaks  in  upon  order — the  infliction  of  a  proper 
penalty  is  intended  to  repair  this  breach — and  whatever  doe* 
repair  this  breach,  satisfies  public  justice.  This  makes  wav 
for  a  vicarious  sacrifice ;  this  admits  of  a  commutation  ol 
persons  and  penalties,  and  opens  a  door  of  hope  to  the 
believer  in  Jesus.  Hence,  they  do  not  so  much  considef 
what  is  the  exact  nature  and  quantum  of  the  sufferings  o’ 
Christ,  as  inquire  whether  God  has  accepted  them  as  a  saiislo'’’.* 
tion  to  public  justice — considering  them  as  sufficient  toniau'' 
tain  bis  authority  unimpaired,  and  make  his  law  hauoiirabie. 
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while  they  contemplate  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the 
hurtiait  naune  in  Christ  Jesus,  tliey  foci  no  doubt  that  he  has 
completely  fulfilled  the  work  he  undertook.  Witii  regard  to 
ImutatioUy  they  think  it  enough  to  maintain  that  Christ  was 
trated  as  though  he  had  been  a  sinner,  without  supposing 
that  ail  actual  ‘transfer’  of  sins  was  made  to  liim:  anti  they 
cntcriaiii  the  same  ideas  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  It  is  not  our  province  to  adjust  these  points  of  dif- 
letenco  :  yet  as  the  friends  of  vital  religion,  as  having  deeply 
at  heart  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  we  cannot 
butexpross  our  .regret  that  matters  of  such  nice  speculation 
are  so  iVerjuently  magnified  beyond  what  appears  to  us  their 
real  iiiipoitance.  We  can  never  forget  that  the  first  teaclnirs 
(f  Christianity  were  men  of  plain  sense,  and  addressed  men  of 
the  same  character ;  that  neither  they  nor  their  converts  were 
oiiversunt  with  metaphysical  subtilties  ;  and  that  matters  of 
istlv  greater  importance  occupied  their  attention  :  nay,  that 
hev  frecpiently  inculcate  cautions  against  a  disputatious  turn 
[  mind,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  candour  and  mutual  for- 
earance.  VV^e  do  not  however  mean  to  go  the  length  of 
jsertiiig  that  such  controversies  as  the  present  ought  never 
0  be  engaged  in.  Under  particular  circumstances,  they 
lay  be  iiulispensably  necessary.  Justice  also  requires  us  to 
y,that  the  author  before  us  has  conducted  this  controversy 
1  a  Christian  spirit.  We  have  noticed  nothing  that  can 
ustly  otfend  those  from  whom  he  differs.  He  writes  like  a 
an  \v!io  is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own  senti¬ 
ments,  and  is  desirous  of  setting  others  right  on,  the  same 
jiiits;  hut  there  are  no  personal  allusions  or  reflections,  and 
cgiyc  him  full  credit  for  being  an  amiable,  well  informed, 
1  pious  Christian. 
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X.  ^  Letter  to  Siir  John  Nkholly  OiEcial  Principal  of  the 

Arches  Court  of  Cai)terbu^'>  &c.  on  his  late  Decision  in  the  Eccle- 
iistical  Court,  against  a  Clergyman,  for  refusing  to  bury  the  Child 
of  a  Dissenter  :  with  a  Preface,  most  humbly  addressed  to  the  Most 
I^everend  and  Right  Reverend  the.  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the 
;Church  of  England.  By  a  Clergyman.  8vo.  pp^*  70.  Price  23.  J.J. 
iStockdale.  1810.  .  • 

XI.  The  Judgement^  delivered  December  11,  1809,  by  the 
%ht  Honourable  Sir  John  Nicholl,  Knt.  LL.  D.  Official  Principal 
of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  upon  the  Admission  of  Aiticlei 
tAiblted  in  a  Cause  of  Office  promoted  by  Kemp,  against  Wickes, 

for  refusing  to  bury  an  infant  Child  of  Two  of  his  Parishioners, 
^00  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenting  Minister.  Taken  in  Shdrt- 
^byMr.  Gurney.  8vo.  pp.  48.  Price  ls.*6d. ;  large  paper  2s.  6d. 
^erworth,  Conder;  1810. 

the  numerous  events,  of  which  tlie  origin  is  evil 
the  consequence  good,  we  must  class  the  oflence  of 
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Mr.  Wickcs  which  has  given  rise  to  these  publications, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  in  reviewing  two  illibefj| 
pamphlets  with  pedantic  titles,  written  on  the  same  subject hj 
himself.*  Wc  consider  the  decision,  which  has  been  tti’. 
result,  as  advantageous  to  all  parties.  It  will  prevent  tlw 
clergy  from  exposing  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  and 
assure  to  the  dissenters  a  right  which  most  clearly  belongs  lo 
them- both  in  law  and  in  equity,  while  it  may  remove  the  pre. 
indices  and  abate  the  intemperance  of  a  certain  class  of  po¬ 
lemical  divines. 

The  Letter  to  Sir  .John  Nicholl  is  such  a  wretched  compoiiril 
of  dnlness,  bigotry,  and  impertinence,  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  the  production  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  shall  despatci 
it  as  concisely  as  possible.  Its  leading  points  are,  thaithi’re 
is  no  law  to  require  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  to  bury 
a  dissenter,  that  the  legality  of  the  baptism  of  such  clissente'; 
was  not  the  point  at  issue,  that  ‘  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jo', 3 
Nicholl  does  not  constitute  law,’  that  there  is  a  great  diffiT 
cnee  ‘  between  tolerating  dissenting  teachers  a.nd  niakin; 
them  legal  ministers,’  and  that  any  attempt  on  thejwrt 
the  dissenters  ‘  to  compel  a  minister  of  the  church  of  fn; 
land  to  act  in  his  ollice  against  his  conscience,  vvhilst  it  is  r 
direct  contradiction  to  the  toleration  they  enjoy,  certainij 
savours  more  of  the  spirit  of  persecution,  than  it  does  0 
charity.’ 

«  Placed  as  they  (the  clergy)  arc,’  he  says,-  ‘  in  the  most  distressing  j 
all  situations,  continually  liable,  poor  souls  !  to  be  squeezed  to  d.  u 
between  the  conscientious  pressure  of  canonical  obedience  and  eccl  ', 
tical  subscription  on  one  side,  and  the  legal  screw  of  Sir  John  Nicholl. 
the  other  ;  and  considering,  at  the  same  time,-  that  there  is  at  present, 
power  in  this  country  capable  of  absolving  them  •  from  their  profos;!.- 
oaths ;  1  can  think  but  of  one  remedy,  which,  reflecting  that  we  1 
longer  live  in  the  age  of  martyrs,  is  calculated  to  give  them  nlie 
which  is  this.  That  the  bishops,  the  spiritual  governors  of  our  chc:; 
hiding  their  diminished  heads,  should  in  a  body  wait  on  the  prono.::: 
of  the  decision  in  question,  and  formally  propose,  that  in  order  to 
away  the  possibility  of  any  future  misconstruction  of  our  liturgy  ^ 
articles,  and  to  relieve  their  distressed  clergy  from  those  legal  coi 
quences  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  the  conscientious  discharge^ 
their  ministerial  duty,  all  oaths  and  subscriptions  should  be 
dispensed  with  ;  and,  as  a  succedaneum  for  them,  that  Sir  John  x  it. 
be  forthwith  placed  in  the  chair,  as  their  virtual  pope  ;  whose  ml  " 
ipse  dixit  shall  henceforth  be  acknowledged  to  constitute  the  unen 
standard  of  direction  for  the  humbled,  the  disgraced,  the  fallen  c « 
of  England.’  pp.  38,  39. 

Instead  of  making  any  comment  either  on  the  wis^ 
♦  Perlege  si  vis ;  Accipe  si  vis»  See  Eel.  Rev,  VoK  V.  p* 
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lujuitot'  the  reverend  pamphleteer,  we  sltall  proceed  to  give 
1  siiiniiii'ry  view  of  Sir  John  Nicholl’s  judgement ;  a  per- 
Lnnance  so  masterly  and  decisive,  that,  if  the  ‘clergyman’ 
lad  waited  to  peruse  before  lie  undertook  to  impugn  it,  he 
lioulii  neither  have  troubled  himself  to  write  this  ‘  Letter,’ 
ir  disgraced  himself  by  publishing  it. 

^  The  suit,  in  which  this  judgement  was  pronounced,  appears 
Hliavehecii  instituted  with  a  view  tp  determine  the  question, 
•.heiher  dissenters,  or  persons  not  baptized  by.  clergymen,  are 
ititleil  to  Inirial  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  establishment. 
Iliis  (inestion  had  never  before  been  formally  settled  by  a 
Vnteiice  of  tlic  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  right  bad  in  gc- 
al  been  admitted,  or  at  least  the  service  performed,  by 
e  clergy,  when  called  upon  for  that  purpose.  Individuals 
iiong  them,  however,  had  objected  and  refused  ;  the  Com- 
ittce  for  procecting  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Dissenters,  as 
smulorstand,  had  in  several  such  cases,  at  dilTerent  times, 
eii!ipi>lied  to  for  advice,  and  had  requested  the  iutcrfer.aice 
the  respective  diocesans  of  the  olTonding  clergymeu,  to 
iiuitiisli  them  not  to  refuse  in  future.  Though  such  re- 
iests,  we  believe,  had  been  very  handsomely  complied 
ill,  yet  as  the  right  still  rested  only  in  opinion,  and  had 
t  been  oflicially  recognized  as  law  in  the  ecclesiastical 
arts,  it  was  highly  expedient  that  some  opportunity  should- 
taken  of  putting  it  entirely  out  of  doubt,  to  prevent  the 
urrence  of  those  vexations  and  dissensions  which  the  de- 
il  of  it  would  naturally  produce.  If  any  of  our  readers 
re  looked  into  Mr.  V/ickes’s  pamphlets,  they  will  not  need 
be  informed  that  he  was  exactly  the  proper  person  to  be 
?t.'led  for  the  experiment.  The  articles  exhiiiited  against 
[State,  that  he  did  in  August,  1808,  refuse  to  bury  Tlanuah 
hglcr,  the  infant  daughter  of  .lohn  Swinglcr  and  Mary  his 
■e,  of  the  parish  of  Wardly  cum  Belton,  which  infant  had 
baptized  according  to  the  form  of  baptism  generally 
f-ved  among  Calviiustic  Independents,  (viz.  with  water, 
the,  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
[[  Ghost,)  by  a  minister  of  that  class  in  all  respects  duly 
'fied  according  to  law  ;  that  Mr.  Wickes  was  siitKcicntlv 
f'zed  of  such  baptism,  but  assigned  this  very  fact  as  the 
J'ul  of  liis  refusal.  The  )udgement  of  the  court  was 
)  properly  taken  on  the  exhibition  of  the  articles,  or  bill 
''dictinent ;  it  being  contended  by  the  defendant,  that  the 
;sal  al lodged  against  him,  supposing  it  proved,  would  in 
ity  be  no  offence. 

now  appears,  by  the  judgement  of  the  court,  that  this 
i'j''  had  been  constituted  an  offence  by  the  6Sth  canon, 
b  is  as  follows  : — 
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“  No  minister  shall  refuse  or  delay  to  christen  any  child  according  tj 
the  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  that  is  broufjht  to  the  chtittli 
to  him  upon  Sundays  or  Holidays  to  be  christened,  or  to  bury  any  cotpn 
that  is  brought  to  the  church  or  church*yard  ( convenient  warning  Ixioj 
given  him  thereof  before)  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  prescribed  « 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  christen  lit 
one  or  bury  the  other  except  the  party  deceased  were  denounced 
communicated,  majori  excommunicatione,  for  some  grievous  and  notoiion 
crime  (and  no  man  able  .to  testify  of  his  repentance)  he  shall  be  sa. 
pended  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  from  his  ministry  for  the  space  ci 
three  months.” 


This  canon,  however,  is  limited  by  the  following  rubric, 
prefixed  to  the  office  for  burial  in  tbe  bool;  ol  Coiiiuw 
Prayer  : — “  Here  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  office  ensuing  is  n 
to  be  used  for  any  that  die  unhaptized,  or  exconiniuiiicaic,o 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves,”  The  (jueslioni 
therefore  reduced  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  “  imh; 
i/'xt’d."  If  the  child  was  not  baptized,  in  the  sense  of 
churcli  of  Fingland,  it  would  have  been  a  transgression  d 
tlic  rubric  for  Mr.  Wickes  to  complyMvilb  tbe  retpiest ;  if 
was  baptized,  it  must  have  been  a  transgression  ol  tliecani 
to  refuse.  It  was  contended  by  the  defendant,  tliat  eve 
person  was  ‘  unbaptized,’  who  had  not  been  baptized  accor 
ing  to  the  prescribed  form,  and  by  a  lawful  minister,  of  t' 
established  church. 

To  ascertain  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  the  learned  iuJ 
resorts  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction  ;  first  consiueri 
the  term  in  its  obvious  and  yeneral  sense,  and  secondly  •' 
amining  whether  the  context  or  history  of  the  law  tunm!' 
ly  ground  for  affixing  a  special  sense.  Accordin.c;  to: 


any 


general  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  evident 
infant  did  not  ‘  die  xinhaptiztdP  What  particular  sense  t: 
term  bears  in  the  rubric,  is  then  to  be  investigated ;  21 
first,  by  examining  the  context. 

Considering  that  ‘  unbaptized’  persons  are  put  in  associ 
tion  with  excommunicated  persons  and  suicides,  theconstri: 
tion  is  argued  to  be,  that  the  persons  excluded  from 
rial  arc  such  only  as  are  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  cbtr 
universal — to  be  divested  of  tlie  Christian  cliaracter; 
not  all  those  who  do  not  conform  to  the  church  of  begk 


Proceeding  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  tlie  term  hoiu 


history  of  the  law,  the  learned  judge  notices  another  ru.e 
construction,  that  the  general  law  is  to  be  construed  w'J 
ably,  but  tbe  exception  strictly.  He  then  observes  that 
law  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  history,  arc  to  be 
duced  from  the  ancient  general  canon  law, -.-from  the  p 
cular  constitutions  made  to  regulate  the  English  Chuic 
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fri>m  our  own  canons, — from  the  rubric,  and  from  any  acts  of 
Parliament  timt  may  have  passed  upon  the  subject  ;  and  the 
i whole  may  he  illnstrated,  also,  by  the  writings  of  eminent 
'  rsons.’  (f).  l<3.)  From  these,  successively,  it  is  argued  with 
rreat ability,  and  in  our  opinion  with  complete  success,  that 
the  church  of  Kngland  recognizes  Unj-baptism  to  be,  though 
iirfguliii^  yet  vu/idy  and  so  valid,  that  the  person  who  has 
been  baptized  by  a  laic  cannot  properly  be  baptized  again 
Uhence  it  results,  that  the  church  of  "Kngland  cannot  have 
meant,  by  tlie  tertn  ‘  unhaptized’  in  the  rubric,  to  exclude 
11  persons  from  l)nrial  who  liave  not  been  baptized  according 
to  its  forms.  From  the  old  canon  law,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
iiiteonly  two  passages  : — ^iYe/z  vciteratxir  baptisvia  quod  hi  no- 
hit  S-nict<e  7'rinilatis  jninistratur  d  and  ^  Talet  haptisma  etsi 
•  Uikos  miuistraturd  From  the  Lecratine  Constitutions, 
those  made  by  the  Pope’s  legates,  Otlio  Legate  of  Gre- 
orv  IX,  and  Othobon  Legate  of  Clement  IV,)  and  from  the 
Provincial  Constitutions  (tliose  made  in  convocation  under 
iveriil  archbishops)  collected  by  Lyndwood,  tlie  proofs  to 
he  same  effect  arc  equally  explicit.  So  the  matter  stOi)d  at 
letime  of  the  Reformation  ;  subsequent  to  wliich,  moreover, 
appears  that  the  English  church  has  allowed  of  lay-baptism, 
ml  in  case  of  necessity  enjoined  it.  The  rubrics  of  Ed- 
arJM,  and  Elizabeth,  direct,  concerning  the  private  baptism 
infants,  as  follows  : — ‘  Let  those  that  be  present  call  upo?i 
Oil  for  his  grace,  and  say  tlie  I.ord’s  prayer  if  the  time  will 
iffer :  and  then  one  of  them  shall  name  the  child  and  dip 
mill  tlie  water,  or  pour  the  water  upon  him,  saying  these 
orJs,  ‘‘ I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,”  &c.  ‘The  same  fu- 
c,  although  it  enjoins  people  not  to  baptize  their  children 
home,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  yet,  lest  the  neces- 
ty  should  arise,  expressly  directs  the  pastors  to  instruct  their 
-ishinners  in. the  form  of  doing  it.’  (p.  23.)  In  the  Hamp- 
>couit  conferences,  king  James  expressed  his  disapproba- 


*  If  the  learned  judge  had  thought  it  necessary  to  go  higher,  and 
^  rto  the  doctrine  of  ahe  ancient  church  on  this  subject,  he  would  have 
M  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  suffrage  of  the  fathers.  Tertuliian,  for 

Dandi  (sc.  baptismum)  quidem  habet  jus  summus  sacerdos,  qui 

*  fpscopus.  Dchinc  presbyter!  et  dinconi;  non  tamcn  sine  cpiscopi 

propter  ccclesix  honorem.  Quo  salvo,  salva  pax  est.  Alio* 
-  eiamliids  jus  est,  (De  Baptismo.  §  18.)  The  reason  of  this  is  well 
v.n  to  have  been  the  notion,  that  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation  ; 
‘j-mn  which  we,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Ndcholl,  shall  decline  discussing. 

*  illian  expressly  says  that  a  laic,  who  should  refuse  to  baptize  in  a  case 
^i*gericy,  would  be  guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  fellow  creature ;  Quo- 

reus  eiit  perditi  hominis,  si  supersederit  prxsure  quod  libere  po- 
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tion  of  lay-baplisiii ;  but  neither  be  nor  his  prelates  maintaiii ' 
that  baptisui,  if  de  facto  performed  by  a  laic,  was 
and  Ik;  expressly  declared  that  baptisui  in  such  acasc-ougj 
not  to  be  repeated.  As  be  thought  it  more  orderly  ainlpj; 
per,  however,  for  baptism  even  in  private  to  be  adiiiinisi^.f^i 
by  a  clergyman,  the  rubric  of  that  service  was  altered,  aJ 
the  term  ‘lawful  minister’  introduced.  Still  lay-baptism wi] 
not  prohibited  or  declared  invalid;  it  was  irregular,  and  co? 
trary  to  the  rubric,  but  not  invalid.  The  case  of  inarria  J 
is  analogous.  Previous  to  the  iNlarriage  Act,  marriages 
lemnized  between  minors  and  in  a  private  house  were  w/L 
though  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  the. state, 
and  though  exjiosiug  the  parties  to  punishment.  'I'lie  co. 
eluding  part  of  the  rubric  of  baptism  represents  only 
things  as  essential^  the  use  of  water  and  the  invocation  I 
the  'I’rinity  ;  in  case  it  shall  not  appear  certain  that  these  i; 
sentials  were  complied  with  in  the  privavie  baptism,  thei;- 
and  not  else — the  clergyman  is  to  baptize  the  child  publics 
in  the  conditional  form  there  enjoined,  “If  thou  art  not ai 
ready  baptized,  I  baptize  thee,”  &c.  The  history  of  theB  iitJ 
tice  of  the  church  of  England,  in  this  respect,  is  confonuabli 
to  that  of  the  Ime.  After  the  Restoration,  it  is  notorious  tlu 
great  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  been  baptized  by  presby 
terian  ministers,  under  the  commonwealth,  were  confirnicJ 
ordained,  and  buried,  without  any  scruple,  by  the  hisliOj’ 
and  ministers  of  the  episcopal  establishment.  The  saineii; 
always  been  the  practice,  in  the  case  of  dissenters  and  Ro:ii 
Catholics  becoming  members  or  ministers  of  the  cliurcbi 

O 

Eingland.  - 

The  learned'  judge  goes  on  to  observe,  that,  since  i 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  it  cannot  be  pretended  ti¬ 
the  acts  of  nonconformists  are  illegal  acts,  and  thcrelore  at 
not  to  be  recognized  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  quotes  '- 
opiniot)  of  Judge  Foster,  in  the  famous  case  of  Evans  i.  tt 
Chand)erlain  of  Lotulon,— “The  act  of  Toleration  is  not 
be  considered  merely  as  an  act  of  connivance  ;  it  was  nia- 
that  the  public  worship  of  Protestant  dissenters  iniglit ' 
legal,  and  they  might  be  intitled  to  the  public  protcctio:' 
He  also  quotes  the  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  “  Consciei’ 
is  not  controllable  by  human  laws,  nor  amenable  to  buj' 
tribunals  ;  and  attempts  to  force  conscience,  will  never  preo^ 
conviction.  Nonconformity  is  no  offence  by  the  coinniou . , 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  for  nonconformity  to  the 
blished  rites  of  the  church  are  repealed  by  the  act  oi  * 

Jeration.”  , 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  as  to 
validity  of  lay-baptisin  being  thus  established  by  a>' 
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h'okcn  chain  of  argument,  the  learned  judge, barely  notices 
the  opinions  of  Hooker,  Fleetwood,  and  other  eminent  wri- 
lers,  as  leading  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  these  great  au¬ 
thorities,  that  of  Mr.  Wheatley  has  been,  opposed;  Sir  .1; 
Sicholl  pointedly  condemns  several  of  this  writer’s  errors, 
iiul,  among  others,  that  of  supposing  that  dissenters  may  be 
buried  in  the  church  yard  without  the  intervention  of  a 
clergyman  to  read  the  burial  service.  - 
In  concluding,  the  learned  judge  observes^  that  the  event 
of  this  suit  cannot  by  any  possioility  (as  had  been  insinu¬ 
ated  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  promoter,)  make  dissenting 
ministers  *  lawful  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  epis- 
copally  ordained;’  ‘as  lawful  dissenting  niittisters,  they  are 
already  established.’  (p.  4-';.)  He  adds,  that  though  ‘  the 
«uit  may  be  interesting  to  individuals  who  have  been  em¬ 
barked  in  controversy  and  contest,’  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the .  church  cannot  be  affected  by  considering  dissent¬ 
ers’  baptisms  as  Christian  baptisms,  and  allowing  persons 
so  baptized  the  common  right  of  being  buried  according 

I  he  ordinary  forms  of  the  church,  and  by  a  minister  of 
church  to  whose  support  they  are  bound  to  contribute 

[f  the  law,’  he  says,  ‘  has  not  excluded  them  from  this  ordinary  right 
Christianity  and  humanity,  the  ministers  of  the  church  will  surely  not 
egraded  by  performing  the  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  generality  of 
dergy,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  rejoice  that  in  this  last  office  of 
stian  charity  there  ‘  is  no  separation  between  the  Church  and  their 
estant  Dissenting  Brethren.  It  is  by  a  lenient  and  a  liberal  inter- 
ition  of  the  laws  of  disability  and  exclusion,  and  not  by  a  cap- 
s  and  vexatious  construction  and  application  of  them,  that  the  true 
^sts  and  tlie  true  dignity  of  the  church  establishmeni  are  best  sup- 

liberal  spirit,  as  well  as  the  professional  knowledge 
1  argumentative  skill,  evinced  in  this  ‘judgement,’  does 
at  honour  to  Sir  John  Nicholl. 

'  e  understand  that  the  defendant  has  been  advised  to 
uiesce  in  this  decision  as  final,  without  appealing  to  the 
lift  of  Delegates :  and  that,  upon  his  acknowledging  the 
ts  staled  in  the  articles  thus  admitted  by  the  court,  the 
inoter  or  prosecutor  has  not  prayed  the  sentence  of  sus- 
ision,  or  even  the  costs  of  suit,  against  him,  but  that 
proceedings  have  terminated  wijth  an  admonition  to  him 
to  offend  m  like  manner  for  the  future, 
f  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  decision 
’Uld  hover  over  the  mind  of  any  dealer  in  ecclesiastical 
Hroversy,  after  reading  this  interesting  speech,  we  beg 
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him  to  reflect  what  would  be  the  condition  of  persons  ordaiti^-H) 
or  baptized  by  sucli  prelates  as.  had  only  ,  lieen 

among  the  dissenters,  for  instance,  by  bi.^hop  Butler  or  arrb. 
bishop  Seeker,  (the  latter  of  whom. baptized  his  present AL 
jesty  and  most  of  the  Royal  Family),  supposing  theEiiglisli 
church  acknowledged  no  person  for  a  member,.orainiiibier 
or  a  Christian,  that  had  not  been  baptized  according  to  its 
ritual  by  a  clergyman  episcopal ly  ordained  ? 


Art.  Xll.  An  Account  of  the  several  Life  Assurance  Companies  estaHiiki 
in  London  :  containing  a  View  of  their  respective  Merits  and  Adva;. 
tages.  By  Francis  Daily,  of  tlie  Stock  Exchange.  8vo.  pp.  xii.tt 
price  Is.  Gd.  Richardson.  1810. 

AT-  time  like  the  present,  when  the  utility  and  advantage  of  Llie| 
Assurances  are  very  generally  acknowledged,  and  when,  in  cos. 
sequence,  the  number  of  companies  at  whose  offices  assurances  of  th!j| 
kind  are  made  is  much  increased,  such  a  pamphlet  as  this  will  \ 
very  interesting,  and,  if  well  executed,  peculiarly  valuable.  For  if 
be  important  that  the  office,  at  which  a  person  assures  against  losses! 
Fire,  be  resj^ectable  and  conducted  upon  principles  of  prudence  and 
tegrity,  much  more  important  is  it-  that  a  Society  for  Assurances  q 
Lives  be  under  the  direction  of  upright  .  and  able  men,  and  that  tin 
funds  of  the  Institution  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  against  ail  po» 
contingencies.  There  is  a  very  material,  difference  to  the  person  assi 
between  the  two  cases,  as  to  the  consequences  resulting  from  a  mistake 
his  choice  of  an  office,  and  the  method  to  which  -he  must  resort 
order  to  remedy  such  mistake.'  When  a  person  as»ures  against  loss 
fire,  It  is  sufficient  if  the  Office  at  w  hich  he  ixiakes  his  assurance 
the  present  confidence  of  the  public^  or  be  at  present  in  a  state  to 
good  any  losses  that  may  occur,  according  to  the  conditions  of  thep^ 
cy.  'Fhe  moment  he  has  any' doubt  as  to  the  stability  or  permanency f 
the  society,  he  can  remove  his  assurance  to*  another 
and  even  without  the  cxpcncc  of  a  policy.  This  is  not  the  case, hot 
ever,  wdth  regard  to  a  Life  Assurance  Company.  Every  year,  nay  e\ei 
clay,  that  elapses  after  a  person  has  assured  his  life,  augments  theraij 
oi  tlic  assurance,  that  is,  increases  the  terms  upon  which  a  newassu^n 
uuon  his  life  could  be  purchased  cither  at  that  or  any  other  OSc 
so  that  if,  after  an  interval  of  only  10  or  12  years,  he  should 
doubts  as  to  the  present  security  or  future  -  exikence  of  the 
society  'at  which  his  assurance'  is  made,  he  cannot  remove  to  aro. 
without  incun  ing,  besides  the  expence  of  a  new  policy,  an  addition 
6s.  to  £2.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  former  temis  of  assurance, 
distinction,  since  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  many,  ought  the  moreior' 
to  be  urged  ;aiKl  certainly  suggests  the' propriety  ofcxtrenicciicunu 
in  the  original  selection  niade  by  .  a  person  who  intends  to  assure  a 
Mr.  Baily^s  little  pamphlet  will  be  found  of  considerable 
making  tliis  choice.  He  describes,  in  the  language  ot  a  man  ot  busi- 
whose  j  udgement*  rests  upon  the  basis  "of  scientific  investigation, 
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Morris's  Sermon. 


pcc^iliar  excellences  and  defects  of  the  prlncipcd  societies  at  winch 
life  Assurances  are  effected  in  the  metropolis  of  England.  I'hcse  ans 
the  Amicable  Society,  the  Royal  Exchange  and  l^ondon  Assurance 
companies,  the  Equitable  Society*  the  Rock,  the  Provident  Institution, 
the  Globe,  the  Pelican,  the  Hope,  the  Atlas,  the  Eagle,  the  London 
life  Association,  ^c.  The  ref?pectiye  characteristics  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  so  plainly  depicted  in  moderate  compass,  the  illusive  expccn- 
tioos  cxcitcxl  by  the  proposah  of  some,  the  real  advantigcs  tlwt  will 
.ccruc  from  assuring  with  others^  are  so  strongly  marked,  as  to  become 
Livloas  to  every  class  of  readers.  The  pamphlet,  also,  contains  some 
^  remarks  oo  Rates  for  the  endowment  of  children,  and  those 
)r  Life  Assurances  ;  as  well  as  some  important  observations  on  the 
‘gal  means  of  proceeding,  wlvm  any  society  refuses  to  pay  the  sums  for 
hich  it  has  rendered  itself  responsible  in  the  engagements  made  by 
le  Directors  who  si^ed  the  policy. 

This  tract  is  merdy  a  part  of  a  larger  work  just  published  by  Mr^ 
i  iley  on  <  The  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances,’  which 
pesoon  to  notice^  The  author,  however,  by  publishing  it  separately, 
s  performed  a  most  acceptable  service  to  that  ptrt  of  the  public,  to 
^}!n  a  scientific  performance  would  be  uninteresting  or  uointeiligible ; 
*1  whose  gratitude  has  already  been  expressed,  we  believe,  by  a  con- 
ietable  demand  for  the  pamphlet*  We  have  formerly  found  occision  to 
Ae  honourable  mention  of  this  gentleman  in  reviewing  hU  treatise  on 
The  Doctrine  of  Interest  and  Annuities*  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
1  happy  to  bestow  a  more  unqualified  conimeadation* 


iWU.TAe  Goj/tei  Doctrines  of  Bafitism^  Justificauouy  and  Srnctifi^ 
cMion,  briefly  and  soberly  stated.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni- 
lersity  of  Oxford,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  1809.  by  the  Re?. 
John  Morris,  M.  A.  late  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Assistant  Mi- 
lister  of  Ciirzon  Street  Chapel,  Mayfair,  Westminster.  8vo.  pp. 
price  is.  Hatchard,  Rivingtons.  1809. 

r  should  not  be  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  preacher  of  this  discourse 
ranks  among  tl\ose,  who  at  present  occupy  and  disturb  themselves 
•A  invectives  against  ‘  evangelical*  divines,  or  that  he  has  been 
by  a  desire  to  distinguish  his  prowess  In  tins  fashionable 
The  candid  professions  of  his  preface  are  so  well  supported 
the  whole  discourse,  that, ‘sincerely  believing  the  most  laudable 
^^vei  have  prompted  him  to  preach  and  publish,  we  Imperiously  de- 
<1  Ibf  him,  and  all  who  display  a  kindred  sp.Trt,  the  most  p  itient 
and  the  most  temperate  reply.  It  is  for  the  intercdts  of  truth 
^  humanity,  that  the  momentous  points  in  discussion  sliould  not,  is 
be  referred  to*  the  legislature  with  rage  and  scurrility,  but  be 
as  the  apostle  has  enjoined,  with  ‘meekness  and  wisdom;' 
ir  Morris  contends  that  the  language  of  ‘‘evangelical*  cfepjjymcn 
human  depravity,  is  unjusdUable,  in  iu  application  to  pe^rsoos 
been  placed  by.  Christian  baptism  in  a  state  . of  grace  atklsaU 
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vation.  His  opponents  would  probably  ivply,  tliat  their  descriptions 
intended  only  tor  those  who  arc  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  Whether 
the  church  of.  England  really  maintains  that  b«apti»m  chiinges  the  na. 
lure,  as  Mr.  M.  contends,  is  a  distinct  question.  Hjs  .statement  of  jus. 
tification,'  however,  goes  upon  the  notion  of  its  being  a  physical  chaag?, 
viahing  men  just  or  holy  ;  which  meaning  seems  to  be  expresseilbt 
the  other  word  in  his  text,  sanctification.  The  confounding  of  the 
two  was  characteristic  of  the  catholic  divines,  in  their  controveisy  oa 
this  subject  with  the  reformers.  We  applaud  Mr.  M.^s  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  morals,  and  recommend  to  preachers  his  renxirks  on 
tlic  propriety^  of  inculcating  the  fruits  of  faith.  We  would  remind 
him,  however,  that,  of  the  two  serious  evils,  the  inspired  teachers  cri.  | 
denily  considered  nien  more  in  danger  of  founding  their  hopes  ujxKi  i 
their  own  defective  performances,  than  of  rendering  their  piofessionof 
faith  in  Christ  a  cloak  for  immorality.  If  ‘the  labours  of  education’: 
would  allow  Mr.  M.  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  those  of 
his  brethren  from  wliom  he  differs,  and  to  comptre  their  seotimewi 
with  those  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ  and  the  Reformers  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Church,  we  slmuld  confidently  expect  to  see.  him  from  a  candid' 
opponent  become  a  cordiaL.  friend.  .  ^  .  .  •  .  '  -  j 


Art.  XIV.  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law, of  England^  as  h  reUtaldi 
Cajiitul  Punishments^  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is, administered.  By 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  ‘8vb  ,ppV  76.  Price  2sd  CadeU  and  Co.  ISlOi ; 

^  ^UR  readers  must  have  been;  highly  gratified  to  see^the  splendid  lalenu; 
-  .and  valuable,  time  of -Sfo.  Samuel  Romilly  engaged  in  the  Tery: 
laudable  attempt,  to  remove  some^  at  least,  of  the  bloody  stains  which  de  l 
form  the  aiminal  jurisprudence  of  our  country.  ♦  The  fate  of  his  H!!^ 
may  be  decided  before  our  ►  recommendation  of  this  pamphlet  appears  f 
it  may  sink  in  its  very  first  conflict  with  inveterate  prejudices, ' delusive 
sophistry,  and  the  horror  of  innovations  But,  if  iv  should  pass  ihrcovi 
the  Commons,  the  general  circulation  of ‘this  able  pamphlet  may  contribu  j 
to  protect  it  in  the  House  of  Peers.  At  any  rate,  as  a  large  portion  oft- 
performance  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  principle^  on  which 
sanguinary  enactments  of  our  statute  book  -have  been  the  most  plau# 
defended,  it  ‘  will,  no  dbubt,  be.  extremely  useful,’  in  *  support  of  2:^ 
future  attempt  to  repeal  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  discussioD  *i 
carried  on,  will  be  deemed  in  the.  highest  degree  honourable  to  tli 
w  riter.  The  principle  attacked,  is  that  of  Dr.  Paley  in  his  MoraUt-^ 
Political  ‘  Philosophy  ;  which,  as  if  there  were  no  possible  alternati^^ 
represents  it  as  wiser  to  assign  capital  punishments  to  many  kio<iy 
offences  and  inflict  it  only  on  a  few  exam|)lea,  than  to  assign  it  to 
offences  and  inflict  it  invariably.  Among  other  points  to  which 
Romilly  adverts,  in  reply,  are  these* that  it  is.  an  established 
jurisprudence,  diatas  much  as  possible  should  be  decided  by  the 


'  *  The  Acts  proposed  to.be  repealed  arc  those  of  10  and  11  Will*  I 
12  Ann,  and  24  Geo*.  II.  which  make  the  crimes  of  stealing  privatfij 
a  ^op,  goods  to  the  v  Jue  of  5s. ;  or  in  a  dwelling  house,  or  on  lO.- 
vessel  in  a  navigable  river,  totlie  value  of  40s.,  capital  felonies. 
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.jid  ns  little  iis  possible  left  to  die  discretion  of  the  judge, — that  it  would 
be  srJcr  to  leave  the  power  of  determining  the  punishment  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  t!ie  judge,  tlian  to  denounce  death  and  leave  it  at  his  option 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  the  former  involving  great  responsibility, 
the  letter  little  or  none,— that  if  convicts  arc  selected  for  the  execution 
ct'  the  law  on  account  of  some  aggravation  of  ihcir  offence,  they  are  in 
bet  put  to  death  for  the  aggravation,  and  the  fact  constituting  such 
ag^r.ivation  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  judge  instead  of  the  jury, — that 
every  aggravation  which  could  justly  incur  the  penalty  of  death  may  be 
tonsfcnand  defned,  without  being  left  to  the  detemunatlon  of  the  judge 
alter  the  crime  has  been  committed, — that  the  benefit  of  exarriple,  in  ad¬ 
ministering  criminal  justice,  depends  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  system 
omvhich  it  is  administered,  which  uniformity  is  and  must  be  destroyed 
by  leaving  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  optional  with  every  indivi¬ 
dual  judge  without  any  law  to  guide  his  di*terniinationf^ — that  it  ivS  univer- 
sdly  agreed  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  deters  more  pow'erfully  than 
its  severity,  so  much  so  that  the  infallible  certainty  of  a  very  small  punish¬ 
ment  would  sene  to  prevent  nearly  all  crimes  except  those  committed  in  a 
njornent  of  ungovernable  passion,— that  in  fact  the  execution  of  a  severe 
hwis  not  left  after  all  to  the  determination  of*  the  judge,  but  partly  to  the 
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I  practice  of  executing  about  one  in  ten )  may  happen  to  fall  on  one  who  is 
tiie  Ichst  cu]p:ible,  wliile  from  its^  unctruinty  it  has  tailed  to  deter,  the 
whole  ten,  —  and  that’ by  the  denunciation  of  death  for  so  many  and  son.e 
juch  triviah  offences, standard  of  cruelty  is^  formed,  ‘which  occasions 
Vvery  less  punishment,  'however  severe,  to  pass  under  the  name  of  mercy. 

— - - - — - -  ,*  -  ,  - -  >  - -  ■  ■  — 

’  t  ot  tins  Sir  S  ' Rv  gives  a  striking  excmpUficvation,  in  nn  tUiecdote 
oi  two  men  who  had  committed  a  larceny  in  a  poultry  yard,  but  only  one 
wborn  was  apprehended  ;  the  other,  having  escaped  into  a  distant  part 
oMlic  country,  jjad  eluded  all  pursuit.  -  ‘  At  the  next  assi4cs,  the  ap- 
pehended  thief  *  was \trieil*and  convicted  but  L<;rd  l^ughborough,  be- 
loie  wliom  he^was  tiicdj^thinking  the. offence  a  Very  slight  one,  sentenced 
flini  only  a  fcw  monthsi  imprisonment.  ’  The  news  of  this  sentence 
Wing  reached  the 'accomplice  in  bis  retreat,  he  immediately  returned, 
Jiurrendered  himself  to  take  liis  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  The  next 
*^3iic8  Cctrne  ;  birf,  Hirifoiiunately!for'tl)c  prisoner,  it  was  a  different  judge 
presided  ;  ard  .still  more  unfortunately^,  Mr.  'Justice  Gould,  wl)0 
J-Ppcik‘d  to  be  the  judge,  though  of  a  very  mild  and  imiu^gent  disposition, 
observed,  -or  thought  he  had  observed,  that  **mcn  who  set  out  with 
fowls,  generally  end  by  committing  the. most  atrocious  crimes; 
^  biiiiding  a  sort  of  system  upon  this  observation,  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
tills  cffence^  'with  very  great  severity,  and  he  accordingly,  to  the 
astonishment  of  this  unhappy  man,  sentenced  him  to  be  transported, 
one  was  taking  his  departwe'forl  Botany  Bay,’  the  term  of  the  other’s 
rpisonmcnt  had  expired ;  and  what-must  have  been  the  notions  which 
little  public,  wdio  witnessed  aad  compared  these  two  examples, 
of  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudeuce'?'  •  p.  *12. 
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On  the  whole,  we  consider  Sir  S.  Romilly  as  having  most 
refuted  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  and  earnestly  recommend  his  publicatioi 
to  all  our  readers^  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  satisfactory,  and  intcrestin'r 
we  ever  perused.  It  will  have  a  powerful  eftect  in  convincing  anyinteH. 
gent  and  reflecting  person,  that  the  profuse  enactment  of  capital  punish, 
ments  —  whether  carried  into  e ' ecution  or  dispensed  with, —  is,  in  every 
view  of  it,  impolitic,  inhuman,  and  unjust. 

Art.  XV^  The  Battles  Talavera.  A  Poem.  8vo.  pp.  4f0.  pricej, 
6d.  Murray.  1810. 

I^F  we  consider  this  pubKcatfon  as  a  political  pamphlet  in  tlielmcrest  of 
an  aspiring  party,  designed  to  bolster  up  tlie  fame  of  Loid  Wei. 
ington,  ami  justify  the  expeditious  partiality  wd>icb  adorned  his  head 
with  a  coronet  at  the  moment  when  his  withered  laurels  were  falling  oJ, 
we,  who  are  of  no  party,  cannot  prorfess  to  be  very  anxious  for  its  sue. 
cess.  The  people  of  England  exult  when  they  tliink  of  Talavera,  ai 
affording  a  new  testimony  to  the  bnyery.of  the  British  troops ;  andac. 
knowledge  that  it  displayed  the  promptitude  and  skill  of  the  British  ge. 
ncral :  but  they  are  not  accustomed -to  celebrate  that  as  a  victory,  vhich 
terminated  in  a  precipitate  flight'  and  an  abandonment. of  the  wounded  o 
the  enemy;  nor  to  lavish  the  highest  honours  oh  a  Commander  whose  te¬ 
merity  exposed  his  army  to  unnecessary'  .^aiid  useless  peril,  from  which 
only  their  unrivalled  courage  ^could  extricate  them  at  the  expense  of  i 
victory  not  less  destructive  than‘  a  defeat.  '  ^ 

Considering  the  work,  however,  as  a  narrative  it  ccitainly  dii- 

plays  very  superior  talents* ;  and  if,  inkead‘of  bcin^^a  j^pable  iniitatioa 
of  Walter  Scott,  it  had  united  tof  many  other  merits  tliat  of  originality  b 
the  style  of  execution,  \vc  should  have  hailed  it  as  jtine  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  productions*  of  the  ige.  *  The  ar^ray  .^  of  ^  battle  is  thus  g 


scribed. 


‘  And  is  unow^a  g^Iy. 

Or  dreadml  to  behold,  ,  ^  I 
The  pomp  of  that  approaching 
Waving  ensigns^,  penndbs  light, ^ 

And  gleaming  blades,  and^^yphets  bright, 

And  cagks  winged'witb 
And  warrior  bands'^  jnany  a  liue> 

'  ‘  Scarlet  and  white  and  green  and  blue,  .  ^  ...  - 
Likerraihbotvs,  b^er  the  morning  dew,.. .  : 

Their  varied  lines  unfold  ^ 

While  cymbardang, and  trumpet  strain. 

The  knell  of  battle  toU’d  ; .  •  > 

'  And  trampling  squadrons  beat. the  plain.  < 

’Till  the  clouds  echoed  back,  again,,  .  ’  . 

As  if  the  thunder  rolled,*  . 

The  poet  gives  warning  to  the, emperor  in  these  words,  • 

..  .  <  In  thy  last  hour  of  >  parting  pain,  ■■ 
The  parent’s,  widow’s,  orphan’s  moan. 
The  shrieking  of  the  battle  plain, 

The  murdered  prisoners’  midnight  groan. 
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Shall  harrow  up  thy  brain  ; 

Millions  by  thee  untimely  slain, 

*  Thou  peopler  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  rise  upon  thy  frensicd  view— 

See,  D’Enghien  leads  the  shadowy  crow, 

And  stem  and  silent  ^n^idst  their  cries,  ' 

Shakes  the  curst  torches  in  thy  eyes 
That  lighted  to  his  doom  !* 

It  is  not  generally  known,  tliat  the  dr^  grass  on  the  field  of  battle  look 
from  the  bursting  of  the  shells.  The  consequence  is  thus  affectingly 

‘icribvd#  ^ 

^  But  ah  !  far  other  gries  than  these 
Are  wafted  on  the  dismal  breeze — 

Groans,  not  the  wounded^s  lingering  groan— 

’Shrieks,  not  the  shriek  of  death  alone— 

’  '*  But  groan  and  shriek  and  hbi  rid  yell 

Of  terror,  toiture’  and  despair. 

Such  as 'twould  freeze  the  tongue  to  tell, 

I  '  ‘  .  And  chiir  thHieart  to  heJir, 

‘  Whei  to  the  very  field  of  fight,  . 

I  Dreadful  alike  in  sound  and  3ight  ,  •  , 

I,  .»r.'  ;  v  The  conflagration  spread.  ,  ,  •  1^. 

’  Itivblving  in^its  nery  wave,  t  vi  .  w  -  * 

’  The  brave  and  reUques  of  the  brave—  •  , 

The  dying  ririd  the  .dead  *  v  : 

We  will  only  add  another  short  passage,  as  a.  recommendatioo  of  thi 
y  brillisnt^  and  spirited  performance  to  our  readers.  /  ♦  • 

'  '  And  how  again  the  evening  sheds  •  .  ,  .  »  • 

Her  "dewy  veil  onTeib’s  side,  •  - 

‘  '  ’  And  from  the  Sierra’s  rocky  heads, 

Ij  The  giant  shadows  stride,  ^  /  . 

I  And  all  isdiiti  and  baflc'again — 

\  Save  here  and  there  upph  the  plain,. 


"  ^AV  if  from  fuiT^ar  pyres, , 
Casting  a  dull  and  flickering  light 
Across  tfie  nmber^'^face^of night, 
*  Still  flash' the' felefurfiiTs.' 


XVI,  CalRgraphia '  Gr£cal  ct  Pitcilografihia  Graca  :  a  Work  ex- 
lining  and  exemplifying  the  Mode  of  forming  the  Cnarac- 

s  with  ease  and  elegance,  according  to  the  Method  adopted  by 
^•Thomas  Young;  and  exhibiting  a  Copious  Collection  of  the  Va- 
Forms  of  the  Letters,*  ahd'^  of  their  Connexions  and  Con- 
actions.  Written”!,  by'^’ John  Hod'gjkin,  and  engraved  by  H.  Ashby. 

18  plates,  and  5  pp.  letter  press.  Price  .18s.  Arch,  Payne, 
-gnianand  Co.  8cc.  1807.  "  ^ 

hoe VER  has 'notice  the ‘dumsy' and' inelegant  forms  of  Greek 
Anting  which  preTail  in  our  public  schools  and  uaiversities,  must 
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Miifonrs  l^oenis:. 


be  sensible  of  the  utility  of.  suclv  a  V'ork  as  this  on  our  table.  Su  . 
excellent  Grecians  have  piotiuccd  such  disgraccrul  manuscript  cxec  ^ 
lion,  as  nuc;ht  authonze  the  suspicion  o(  their  ndomirj^  the  vuljjar 
tion,  that  execnable  hand-'vvriling  is  a  mark  of  gentility  and  tas^e.  T 
late  Trofessor  roison  was  not  of  this  description.  His  Greek  \vr:u: 
was,  in  fairness  and  beauty,  worthy  of  his  unrivalled  attainmepts  n 
the  literature  and  criticism  of  that  language,  if  this  elegant  work  A 
Mr.  Hodgkin  were  introduced  into  schools  as  a  co])y-l'cok  itwcu’] 
contribute  much  to  prevent  tlic  evil  of  which  we  com  lain. 
characters  are  beautiful,  and  the  method  of  tiH'ir  construction  is  ccr»J 
cicely  but  sufficiently  explained,  in  neat  l.atin,  by  Dr.  Young.  Th  J 


j'rcsent  edition  contain  a  very  extensive  "collection  of  Contractions  seJ 
A^exus  Litcraruviy  not  only  such  as  occur  in  printed  books,  but  the  fl 
which  are  found  in  the  Manuscripts  of |  the  .middle  ages.  In  o  r  cpifl 
nii'n,  the  book  has  great  merit ;  and.  we  cordially  lecoir.mcnJ  iilu:J| 
used  both  in  the  school,  and  in  the  study.  ^  ^  I 

i\rt.  XVII.  A  Fczl\  Words  on  the  Increase  tf  Afeihodisw,  occiisiurAfl 
by  “  Hints”  of  a  Bairister,  and  tl'.e  .Observations, in  the  Eombur^J 
Review-  bvo.  pp.  21.  price. If.  Miles  anti  jjiuntcr  (late  Johnsurni 

1810.  .  ’  J  -  1 

''pHR  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  though’*  no  ^rnetliodist.  has  witnes:  I 
the  beneficial  exertions  of  irregular 'preichefs he  is  aware  of ’  J 
conformity  between  their  creed  and  that  of  the  Kngfish  cliurcli ;  b*.i  | 
pears  much  too  indifferent  respecting  *  opinions’  on ‘speculattve  suijvct.j 
and  unreasonably  -pixjudiced  ^against  '  estabiishmenfs  ’  in  general,  by  thi 
want  of  p'iety  and  zeal  he  has  observed  ^amohg  the  clergy;  be  s:  f 
nuously  opposes  the  pro])(Mition  for  i  legislative  iiitcrference,  or,  in  oth  * 
words,,  religious  persecution,^  and  seems  oo  .aq'prchcnd’serlous  evi!:, 
Loni  Sidmouth's  bill.  His  styleiis  clear  and  tiuent;  his  mind  seems  v.c 
informed,  and  his  disj>osition; benevolent*  .  V/ 

Art.  XVlll.  by  Mary  Russell  Mitliord.  fcp.  8vo.  pp.  HO.fii' 


7s.  bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

^  r  i4l*- 


IT  is  possible  we  may  understood  to  speak  in  higher  terms  or  “ 

.  volume  than  it  dcsei*ves,  when  we  say,  that  the  tale  with  wl  icb 
commences  w'ould  lose  littlv' in  comparison  with.  Mrs..  Opic’s  /f  ‘r^ 
Return^  and  that  some  other,, parts  of*  it  are  nearly  as  well  inti  k J  • 
l>e  printed  in  quarto  as  the  introductory;  epistles  in  Maimion.  In 
have  seldom  seen  a  volume,,  whiebi  without  aspiring*to  the  loftier 


persons  of  unequal  rank :  -the  imaidris  unhappily  pierced  by 


Mitforcl’s  Pot  ms. 
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her  father  the  baron,  as.  she  rashes  In  .between  him  and  her  minstrel- 
£tcr.  poem  concludes  thus.  . 

I  ‘  Who  is  that  chief  on  Judah’s  strand, 

I  Who,  reckless  of  the  morud  wound, 

I  Hews  dcspVnte  mid  the  Paynim  band, 

I  .  Strewing  with  mangled  heaps  the  ground  ?.  t  ^ 

I  ^  And  who  is  he,  whose  raven  hair  ‘ 

Is  tanned  by  sun  and  wet  with  rain, 

Who  lies  on  Maiy’s  pavement  bare 
i  Bathing  with  tears  the  bloody  stain  ?  ‘  "  ’ 

‘  That  chief — may  Hcav’n  Its  mercy  shew !  ,  y 

That  wretched  youth  in  woe  unmav’d, — 

That  chief  is  he  w^ho  gave  the  blow, 

That  youth  is  he  whom  Sybil le  lov’d. ^  p.  20. 

In  a  pleasing  poem  on  revisiting  her  school,  Miss  *  M.,  among  othei; 

Ily  companions,  thus, elegantly  distinguishes  Victoria  ;  — • 

*  As  o'er  her  harp  with  bending  grace 
The  strings  her  dying  lingers  trace, 

Now  lightly  rings  the 'sprightly  measure 
'J’o  gayest  airs  of  joy  anci  pleasure  ; 

And  now  with  high  and 'haughty- sound 
'riie  mimic  •  notes  of  war  rebound  ; 

Sudden  they  ’pauses  and  soft*  and  slow, 

In  murmuring  cadence,  sad  and  low, 

Some  sweetly,  plaintive  .melody  . 

At  distance,  seems. to.  fall  and  die.\ 

With  mute  delight  we  hover  near  .  , 

The  strains,  whidi  still  we^seem  to  hear!. 

To  move,  tp.breathe,  we  .  scarcely  dare,  .  .  - 

So  soft,,  so  ^d,  so  sweet  ithe  air  !’  p.  31. 

The  tenderness  of 'Missr Milford’s  allusions  ,to.  her  father,  compels  us 
'torglve  her  for  having  bad  any  thing  to  do.  with  ^coursing  matches, 
rinscrihlag  an  elegant  little  tpoem,  on  Jicr  greyhound's  winning  the 
to  Mr.  Cobbett.  We  will  only  add  the  conclusion  of*  this  beautiful 

‘  And  ne’er,'  Mafia  !  greyhound  true. 

Like  thee,  o’er  hill  and  valley  flew  I 
And'neVr  like  thine,  on  lisley's  plain,  ‘  ^ 

Could  dauntless  spirit  vanquish  pain!  *  i 

Fresh  and  unhurt  thy  rivals  stood,’  ‘  ' 

Thy  wounded  feet  all  bath ’din  blood  ’ 

But  when  the  destin’d  prey  was  found, 

•  Those  little  feet  scarce  fell  the  ground,  ^ 

Chas’d  the  poor  victim  like’ the  wind,  ’ 

And  left  each  far- fam'd  dog  behind  ;  - 

in  vain  die  fated  quarry  flies,  '  ' 

•  Her  death.decidcs  the  envied  prize.  •  •  r  ’  » 
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T.^he  Real  State  of  England. 


I^oud  the  assembled  crowd  proclaim 
My  own  Maria's  well-earned  fame ! 

And  round  licr  neck  of  raven  hue 
Entwine  the  band  of  victor  blue  !*  p.  78. 

We  sincerely  wish  Miss  Mitford  may  lose  no  friend  by  multiplying 
admirers,  that  her  imagination  may  continue  gay,  and  her  feelings  rir. 
tuous.  » 


HO 


Alt.  XIX.  The  Real  State  of  England^  1809.  8vo.  pp.  117.  Price 
48.  6d.  Matthews  and  Leigh.  1809. 

>W  far  the  real  state  of  our  country  calls  for  strength,  vigilance,  and 
liberal  principles  in  the  government,  and  unanimity  and  patriotism  in 
the  people, — how  far  our  being  excluded  from  continental  politics  and  i\- 
liances  may  be  an  evil  or  an  advantage  to  the  mition,  what  objects  should 
be  principally  regarded  by  the  people,  and  what  line  of  policy  pursued 
towards  all  classes  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  s— Whether  the  present  state 
of  Europe,  with  its  pix)bable  consequences,  may  be  viewed  as  a  blessing 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  or  a  judgement, — whether  its  influence  on 
tl:e  other  parts  of  the  world  is  likely  to  be  injurious  or  beneficial,  and 
especially  what  will  be  its  effect  upon  our  own  country  : — ^Whether  the 
dangers  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  greatest  from  foreign  violence,  or  in* 
temal  corruption  and  discontent,  and  what  principles  and  measures  are  the 
best  adapted  to  aveit  them, — are  considerations  which  demand  a  careful 
and  immediate  investigation.  This  writer,  however,  does  not  propose 
fo  estimate  the  real  state  of  Great  Britain,  much  less  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Why  England  only  should  be  the  object  of  his  investigation, 
we  cannot  imagine.  As  he  does  not  specify  w  hether  he  means  todev^ 
jope  the  real  state  of  the  population,  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  the 
constitution,  the  government,  the  external  relations,  the  morals,  or  religion, 
of  England,  the  reader  may  possibly  expect  to  have  his  inquiries  on  all 
these  subjects  definitively  answered  ;  but  we  fear  he  will  be  woefully  dis¬ 
appointed,  when  he  finds  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied 
with  extracts  from  Mosheini’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Bishop  Newton  on 
the  Prophecies,  and  other  popular  works,  beginning  witli  the  time  ot 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  continuing  to  the  present  period.  .  The  title, 
we  must  suppose,  w  as  hot  selected  because  it  would  suit  the  book,  but  be* 
cause  it  might  please  the  public.  . 

'I  he  principal  design  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  shew,  that  the  authority  ot 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  prerious  to  the  Reformation,  and  the  balance  of  power 
subsequent  to  that  event,  were  the  tw^o  circumstances  in  succession  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  accustomed  to  look  as  the  bond  ot 
peace,  and  the  cause  of  national  safety ;  and  that  Providence  has  uu^nt 
us  that  both  were  equally  false  grounds  of  confidence.  . 

This  writer  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  spiritual  and  temporit 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  die  various  gradations  by  which 
troduced  the  worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  canonizm^^ 
the  dead,  the  doctrine  of  ti*ansub8t  intiation,  purgatory,  and  the  power  ox  t  -t 
Pope  to  forgive  sins,  work  miracles,  and  determine  what  is  tmth  anderr^i 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  horrors  and  consequences  of  the  crusauc>» 

:ing  in  the  total  subjugation  of  the  peop  ^ 


the  sale  of  indulgence^,  terminating 
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^  inliuence  of  the  priesthood*  He  then  points  out  some  of  tlie  means 
I  which  the  Roman  Hierarchy  was  humbled^  and  the  Balance  of  Power. 
Jbstituted  as  another  human  means  of  national  security,  which  he  con* 
liJers  as  the  cause  of  diverting  the  people  fi-om  right  principles  and  pre- 
ffntini?  their  confidence  in  G<>d*  He  represents  the  policy  of  England, 
io  attcnipting  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  while  the  far 
(rrcaur  part  of  the  governments  of  the  continent  were  directly  opposite 
both  in  spirit  and  practice  to  the  principles  of  the  English  connitutioo, 
and  to  the  ostensible  character  of  the  government,  as  both  injui  ious  and 

antiscriptural. 

<  The  Dutch, ^  (he  says)  ‘  considered  the  profession  of  the  protestant 
religion  as  an  indispensable  duty,  .and  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  as  a  most  iniquitous  perversion  of  the  word  of  God* 
Yet  in  the  face  of  this  profession,  thev  had  the  presumption  to  imagine 
I  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  hold  forth  a  common  security,  and  pre* 
anc  the  blessings  of  providence  by  tlie  impotent  effort  of  arms.  Though 
I  greater  antiquity  in  point  of  independence,  and  the  conquest  of  tlie 
powerful  monarchy  of  France,  might  seem  to  give  a  greater  sanction  to 
her  pretensions,  the  attempt  of  England  to .  hold  the  balance  of  Europe 
m  in  reality  more  inconsistent  ^an  that  of  Holland.  Of  all  the  re* 
formed  establishments  none  appears  to  have  declaimed  so  loudly,  nor  de- 
Dounced  such  heavy  judgments,  against  the  abominable  corruptions  of  .the 
church  of  Rome,  as  England.  Let  us  reflect  on  her  attempting  to  hold 
forth  security  to  those  whom  she  pronounced  to  be  objects  of  divine  ven- 
jeance,  and  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  people  whom  she  considered 
as  guilty  of  the  greatest  offences  in  the  sight  of  God.  Had  she  con«* 
tioued  to  discharge  this  most  awful. but  necessary  duty  of  admonition  with 
ihc  vigour  which  its  grc.at  importance  required,  it  would  have  been  very 
dificult  for  her  to  be  guilty  of  so  manifest  an  inconsistency/  p.  82. 

Our  author,  in  the  next  place,  traces  our  failures  in  attempting  to  pre- 
Krve  the  balance  of  power  after  the  French  revolution,  and  shews  that, 
though  Great  Britain  has  failed  in  all  her  continental  objects.  Providence 
hi  wonderfully  maintained,  extended,  and  consolidated  her  naval  in* 
imzc.  This  he  considers  as  the  voice  of  mercy  calling  the  nation  to 
rtview  her  principles,  to  feel  genuine  repentance,  and  to  promote  imme- 
fcte  reformation."  He  laments  that  his  country  does  not  sufficiently  per- 
Cttvethat  she  has  erred  in  the  measures  she'  has  used  to  deliver  Europe, 
^gh  taught  the  humiliating  lesson  by  their  uniform  and  total  failure. 
Afcr  speaking  of  our  conduct  toward  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he 
comments  on  our  treatment  of  Denmark. 

*  The  proceedings  of  England  in  regard  to  Denmark  are  far  more  impor*. 

In  her  transactions  with  the  other  powers  of  the  continent,  though 
^  principle  upon  which  she  acted  was  erroneous,  she  took  the  part  of 
^oseAvho  were  aggrieved  ;  but  in  this  she  became  the  aggressor  under 
^umstances  truly  laracntable.  Had  she  considered  the  many  great  and 
Wliaot  victories  with  which  she  had  been  so  conspicuously  favoured  at 
pft  of  God,  and  looked  beyond  the  instruments  of  war  to  that  Al- 
Being  by  whom  they  ,are  alone  directed,  would  she  have  felt  to 
Jt’^heoslon  of  danger  from  the  resources  of  the  Danes,  and  dipped  her 
^iin  blood  to  obtain  possession  of  their  nary  ?  The  inferences  to  be 
Vou  VI.  -F  f 
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drawn  from  tliis  premeditated  act,  so  .conspicuous  to  all  the  world,  are  of 
the  most  afflicting  nature/  p.  lOl-.  * 

•  This  anonymous  author  appears  to  be  strongly  attached  to  our  national 
establishment:  but  he  is  unjustly  severe  against  the  principles  which  wer? 
opposed  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  1st,  and  too  lenient  towards  those  of 
Charles  lind.  The  pamphlet  is  very  deficient  in  distinctness  of  object 
and  perspicuity  of  arrangement.  It  has  no  divisions  with  appropriate 
heads  of  subjects;  the  design  of,  the  writer  is  therefore  involved,  and  the 
subjects  not  made  prominent  to  the  reader.  Tlie  style  of  the  pamphlet 
would  be  an  object  of  more  importance,  however,  if  its  doctrine  were  so 
^rfectly  sound  and  unexceptionable  as  to  demand  our  unqualified  sane* 
lion.  Scarcely  any  task  is  so  delicate,  ©r  requires  so  high  an  order  of 
intellect,  as  a  critical  examination  of  history  and  politics  on  the  principle) 
of  revelation.  When  shall  we  behold  the  writer,  who  shall  unite  the  talenu 
of  a  philosopher  to  the  faith  of.  a  Christian !  We  readily  admit,  however, 
that  the  present  work  contains  a  great  number  of  judicious  observations.— 
Prefixed  is  a  coloured  chronological  map  of  Europe  from  1787  to  180S 
shewing '  the  countriefc  conquered  by  France  within  the  bounds  of  the 
ancient  Rornan  Empire  according  to  their  proportion  of  temtory. 


/\rt.  XX,  Lockte^s  Tofiografihy  of  London,  giving  a  concise  local  De. 
scription  of,  and  Direction  to  every  Square,  Street,  Lane,  Court,  Dock, 
Wharf,  Inn,  Public  Office,  &c.  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Envirohs, 
including  the  new  Buildings  to  the  present  Time,  upon  a  Plan  never 
liitherto  attempted.  The  whole  alphabetically,  arranged,  and  compris¬ 
ing  the  Description  of  more  than  Three  Thousand  Places,  the  Name) 
pf  which  are  not  to  be  found  upon  any  of  the  Maps  of  the  present 
Year.  Taken  from  actual  Survey,  by  John  Lockie,  Inspector  of  Build¬ 
ings  to  the  Phoenix  Fire-office.  8vo.  pp.  about  350.  Price  8s.  Nico!,i 
Hatchard,  Mawman,  &c.  1810. 

"pROM  casual  expeiiments  we  have  reason,  to  think  this  work  verr 
carefully  executed,  though  it  may  scarcely  be  found  to  bear  out  die 
universal  affirmative,  contained  in  the  title.  It  must  have  required  gieai 
industry  and  perseverance  in  the  compiler,  and  will  roost  probably  be 
found  of  considerable  utility. 


Art.  XXL  Illustrations  of  Walter  Scott* s  Lay  of  the  Last  Mtnslrii 
consisting  of  Twelve  Views  on  the.  Rivers  Bothwdek,  Ettrick,  Yarrow; 
Teviot,  and  Tweed.  Engraved  by  James  Heath,  R.  A.  from  Desigt^ 
taken  on  the  Spot  by  John  C*  Schetky,  of  Oxford.  With  Anccte! 
and  Descriptions.  4to.  pp.  64.  Price  10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co. 

TT  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  of  this  publication,  than  that 
^  views  are  well  drawn,  and  very  tolerably  engraved  ;  that  the  subject 
are  Newark  tower,  Branksome  Hall,  the  lands  of  Deloraine,  the  to\w 
of  Gbldieland,  HaWick,  Melnose.  abbey,  Eild on  hills,  Dryhope  to^j^ 
St.  Mary^s  lake,  Wat  of  Harden^s  den.  Hermitage  castle,  and  Nawoi 
•  castle  ;  that  the  Descriptions  annexed  *  are  compiled  from  the  not« 
•the  Lay. of  the  Last  MinstreU  and  other ^works  of" Mr.  Walter  Sc 
who  has  obligingly  <  revised  the  whole,  and  supplied  several 
anecdotes  ;*  and  that  the  letter-press  is  by  Ballantyne,  except  the  nr^- 
last  leaves,  on  eatJi  of  which  an  excellent  wood-cut  is  finely  printeo 
M‘Crccry. 
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Art.  XXII-  The  Loyal  Subject.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Chapel,  Ilalltax,  Oct.  25,  1809,  being  the  day  on^which  hia 
Majesty  conmienced  the  fiftietli  year  of  his  ireign.  By  Joseph 
Cockin.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  hearers.  8vo*.pp.  26. 
pice  Is.  Crosl)y  and  Co.  1809.  ^ 

THE  religious  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  in  this  country  contrasted 
^  with  the  persecutions  91  former  ages,  and  the  tolerant  spirit  by 
uhich  the  House  of  Brunswick  has  been  distinguished  from  that  of 
btewart,  form  the  principal  topics  of  this  ^discourse.’  The  text  is  ! 
Kings  i.  47.  The  King's  Servants  came  to  Hess  our  lord  King  David.  , 

Art.  XX 1 11.  Remarks  on  the  present  Slate  of  the  established  Churchy  and 
tke  Increase  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  12mo.  pp.  64.  Price  Is.  6d. 

I  Mathews  and  Leigh.’  1810.  '  .  '  ‘  *' 

If  there  were  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  enlarging 
*  the  pale  of  the  national  church  made, any  part. of  the  meditations' of 
h  rulers,  we  should  think  it  onr  duty  to  give  a  summary  view  ‘  of  the 
ihngcs  which  are  dispassionately  proposed  with  that' view  by  this  sen- 
able,  though  not  very .  elegant,  writer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  contriving  a  comprehension-scheme,  that  would  conciliate  and 
embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  orthodox  dissenters.  We  are  not  a^re, 
however,  that  at  present  this  is  a  suljject  of  much  speculation  or  concern 
with  either  party.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  writer,  whom  we  should 
presume  to  be  a  clergyman,  appears  a  pious  and  candid,  as  well  as  atten¬ 
tive  obsei-ver  ;  that  he  lias  not  ventured  to  publish  on  the  subject,  without 
looking  pretty  carefully  at  most  of  its  important  points';  and  that  the 
temper  he  manifests  is  very  congenial  with  the  measures  he  recommends. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  Jge^  a  Poem  ;  Moral,  Political  and  Mataphysical. 
With  Illustrative  Annotations.  In  Ten  Books.  8yo.  pp.  316.  price 
Ts  6d.  Vernor  and  Co.  1810.  ^ 

^EITHER  the  poetry,  the  humour,  nor  the  strain,  of  sentiment,  io 
this  performance,  intitles  it  to  much  of  our  attention.  It  is  far  too 
;  the  satire  is  common  place  and  indiscriminate  ;  the  verse  very  dc- 
in  point  and  vigour  ;  and  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  extremely 

%tionable.  ’  ‘  \ 


XXV.  A  Selection  of  Psalms^  and  several  Hymns  on  particular 
Occasions,  adapted  to  the  Service  aiid  humbly  offered  for  the  Use  of 
ibe  Members  of  the  established  Church.  12mo.  Price  2s.  stitched. 
Banbury,  Rusher ;  Crosby  and  Co.  i809. 

|]LERGYMEN  who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  many  of 
the  most  respectable  among  their  brethren,  by  introducing  a  selection 
^  F«^ms  which  dieir  conjgregations  may  *  sing  with  understanding,*  will 
this  publication  not  unworthy  of  their  notice.-  It  is  priacipaliy  made  up 
and  Bmdy,  but  includes  many  compositions  of  superior  writers* 
general  are ‘selected,  as  ve  suiuble  to  the  purposes  of 
worship.  *  \  '  '  ’  * 


■ 
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Art.  XXVL  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

,  I 

Gentlemen  and  PubTtshert  who  have  works  in  the  jiress^  will  oblige  tk 
'  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Revi  ew,  by  sending  information  (fiost  paidj 
cj  the  subject j  extent j  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they 
.  defend  upon  being  eomnumicuted  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan, 


The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has  prcpa* 
red  for  publication.  Rudiments  of  llcv- 
hrew  Grammar;  and  Selecta  Hica  ad 
JVTessiatn  pertiiientia  ;  bothtrhich  are  in 
the  press. 

in  Uic  pres.^,  and  speedily  will  iK'pub- 
lisbed,  the  tliinl  pari  of  Mr.  Crabb’s 
Prc^ceptur  and  his  pnpifs,**  containing 
an  et^’oiological,  and  syntactical  eluci¬ 
dation  of  synonymous  words,  in  the 
English  language.  Also  a  new  edition, 
of  bis  “  German  and  English  Dialogues,’* 
and  of  “  Extracts  from  the  best  German 
authors,  for  translating  into  English  ^ 
Mr.  Parkinson,  has  withdrawn  the  //?- 
iroduction  to  the  km'xledfu^e  of  foiiih  ini- 
nonnee^i  at  the  cud  of  Ids  first  volume 
of  Organic  remains vf  a  former  zvor/J^  con- 
^ddering  its  publication  as  <  ntircly  su- 
prrsi*<l(d.  by  Mr.  Martin’s  excellent 
systematic  of/itines  of  the  same  subject. 
-I'hc  third  volume  of  Or^^ukic  remains,  is 
ill  considerable  forwardness. 

Shortly  will  be  published  in  2  vols. 
8to.  with  a  poiUait  of  the  author  and 
two  other  engrariiigs,  the  w'orks  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Powns  n,  D.  D.  late  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Richmond,  one  of  the  Rec¬ 
tors  of  M^lpas,  Cheshire,  and  some¬ 
time  FcHqw  C;f  St.  Mary  MagdalenCol- 
lcge,  Oxford.  To  which  will  be  pn  iix- 
an  Account  of  the  author,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Discourse*  on  the 
4kl^>tls,  and  a  Sermon  on  the  quotati¬ 
ons  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Ratjih 
Churton,  M.  A.  Archdeacon  of  St  .Da¬ 
vid’s,  Rector  of  Middleton  Cheney, 
Northainptoashire,  and  lute  Fellow  of 
i^rsLdA^  Nose  College,  Oxford. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  hand¬ 
somely  printe<l  in  8  vols.  with  a  Portrait 
of  Chaiicer,  copied  from  an  illuminated 
Manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in 
the  Possession  of  the  Maopiis  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  with  Engravings  of  the  tombs 
of  Gower  aTMt  CJiaii^r  as  they  now 
stand.  Illustrations  of  the  Li  res  audWri- 
fioi^s  of  Gower  oml  Chancer*  By  the 
&ey.  U.  J.  A.  f,  S.  A.  —  A 

Copies  are  in  4to.  in  a  size  sUuiiar  to  the 
Oxford  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson  is  engaged 
OB  an  Introduction  to  Butlgr’s 


Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  rr- 
vealed,  to  the  constitutiou  and  con^  of 
nature.  In  a  series  of  Iftters,  addreikd 
to  a  Student  at  the  University. 

Rcliqncs  of  ancient  English  poftn-, 
consisting  of  old  Heroic  Ballads,  Souk^ 
and  other  pieces  of  onr  earlier  poets 
together  with  sonic  few  of  a  later  chu*, 
in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  is  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Smart,  teacher  of  Elwu- 
tion,  is  engaged  on  a  Grammar  of  En¬ 
glish  pronunciation,  compiled  on  a  di  w 
plan. 

Mr.  Edw’ard  Driver,  .I.and  Siirroyir, 
is  preparing  a  coniplete  Map  of  the  Ma¬ 
nor  of  Lumbetb,  from  actual  admea- 
Kiiremcnt,  made  by  .order  of  the  Conr- 
missiouers  under  an  Act  of  Inclosure 
passed  in  1806:  it.will  coinpiisea  dV 
•  trict  which  extendii  from  Weslwin^fer 
Bridge  to  Norwood  .Common,  adjoiDiog 
the  Parish  of  Croydon,  a  disDuce  of  se¬ 
ven  miles  in  length,  including  a  gnat 
part  of  Kcnniiigtonj  Stoi’kwell,  Hrixhn, 
Camberwell, Heurne,  and  Denmark 
and  Norwood  :  it  will  contain  a  comphtr  | 
delineation  of  ..every  person’s  Esialf] 

within  the  said  Manor, distinguishing  the 

Freehold  from  the  Copy  hold, u  ith  a  cum- 
plete  reference  of  above ‘2000  lint',  dis¬ 
tinguishing .  every  House,  Yard,  Build- 1 
ing  and  liic|osiire  of  each  person  s  pro¬ 
perty,  ajid  Oie  exact  quantity  tht  r«<4 
together  with  all. the  allotment?,  au<Dl^ 
the  several  parcels  of  jand  which  bJ'^ 
been  sold  under  the  act.  On  six 
sheets  of  fine  wove  paper ; 
guineas.  .  i  •  ’ 

Speedily  will  be  published 
4to.  by  James  Ballantyncand  Co. 

^  burgh,  and  embellished  with  a  i’ortui 
of  the  Author,  engraved  by  ^ 

Lady  of  the  I..ake,  a  Pc^cm  in^t* 
by,  Walter  Scotty  £‘‘9- 
■  A  New.Edition  of  Maiindrer^Jourr. 

from  'Aleppo* to  ierusalein,  to  .  I 
added, ‘Bishop  C1ayton]i  Acewm  | 
Journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to,  1 
nai,  and  back.”  IllostniM  by 
Plates,  is  nearly  ready  ^  | 

Si>e6dily  will  appear,  a  J 

the  ThBologicBl  and 
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rTksof  the  Rev.  AVilliam  Jones,  M.  A. 

\  R.  S.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  short 
of  his  Life  and  Writiuj^s,  by 
IjS'ilIiaai  Stevens,  l>q.  in  6‘  large  vuluiucs^ 
ero. 

A  General  History,  and  Survey  of ' 
I>induo,  and  Westininsbrr,'  founded 
principally  upon  Strype’s  txiition  of 
Stowe,  with  iiitroduclioiis,  notes  and 
supplements  bringing  down  the  whole  to 
the  present  time,'is  in  the  press,  in  a 
niviil  quarto  volume,  illustrated  by.  nu- 
nij’nHii  engravings. 

TheTev.  J.  IL  S.  Canntheni  will  pub¬ 
lish,  early  in  next  mouth,'  a  ctxirse  of 
ftttures  on  the  Hraininical  Religion, 
preached  at  the  Rarnpton  Lecture  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1809. 

The  works  complete  of  the  late  Rev. 
Jweph  Milner,  of  Hull,aixi  in  the  press, 
in  eight  octavo  volumes  ;  the  whole  n  - 
riveil,  and  an  account  of  the  author 
puiixed,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 

Wai.  Sotheby,  Ksq.  has  a  po(*ni  in 
the  press  in  quarto,  intitled  Constance 
(jiCistilc. 

.Miss  I.ucy  Aikin  has  in  tljo  press  Epis- 
th'sontbe  Character  and  Condition  of 
Womau,  in  various  Ages  and  Nations, 
with  other  Poems. 

Miss  Jane  Porter,  Author  of  Thad- 
dcii^  of  Warsaw,  will  publish  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  the  Scottish  Chiefs  ;  a  lu- 
uiance  in  five  volumes. 

A  work  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
wvt  month,  intitled  County  Annual 
Archives,  in  which  all  published  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  memoirs  .of  eminent 
men,  who  du‘d  during  the  5’ear, 
»iU ‘be  classtxl  under  the  name  of  the 
county  to  wtiich  they  rcspt^ctively  be¬ 
long,  so  as  to  furnish  a  regular  annu- 
d  history  of  every  county  in  tlic  king- 
(lom. 

Mr.  Marrat  of  Boston,  has  in  the 
pr«y  a  'Ireatise  on  Mechanics,  chiefly 


designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  pub¬ 
lic  seminaries. 

Mr.  Donovan  has  been  some  time  en¬ 
gaged  in  prepaid  Tig  a  comprehensive 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Is!os,'ona  fjopular  as  wtdl  as  scien¬ 
tific  pbin,  '  .  -  • 

Mr.T.  Wootlfiill,,  Assistant  S^'crotary 
of  the  Society  of  .^rts,  5;. c}  proposes  to 
publish,  in  two  (x'tavo  voinines,  the  whole 
of  t!»e  valuable  pajM  rs  on*  Agriculture, 
which  have  been  brought  before  that  So¬ 
ciety.  ^  ' 

Mr.  diaries  niunt  ‘is  engaged  on  an 
Kss;iy  on  Mechanical  Draw  ing,  'compri- 
siijg  an  elementary '’course  of  qxractice 
in  that  art,  illustratc*rby  plates. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  secretary  of  the  Socii’ty 
of  Antiquaries,  has'  made  considerable 
pri»gress  in,  his  Topographical  History  of 
Ireland. 

A  new;  edition  of  the  Siege  of  Acre,  ;i 
pfK’in,  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  is  al)ont  to.be 
publiblied  in  Ils  finished  stiite,  as  pn^pa- 
red  by  the  authoress  previous  to  her  last 
illness. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Pocket  Encyclo- 
j)x*dia,  originally  compiled  by  Mr. 
Ciuy,  of  the  Military  College,  Marlow,  i% 
preparing  for  the  press  with  many  addi¬ 
tional  articles  adapted  to  the  improved 
state  of  science. 

Mr.  Hey, Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary  at 
Li*cds,  will  shortly  publish  a  ihjW  edition, 
with  coirsiderable  additions,  of  Prac^ 
tical  Observ’alions  on  Surgery,  illustrated 
by  eases  and  engravings. 

A  new  edition  of  Davidson’s  Virgil, 
considerably  improved,  will  be  published 
ill  the  course  of  n<*xt  month. 

In  the  Press  in  one  large  volume  Bvo. 
Fable.s  in  Verse.  r.y  the  Kev.  Henry 
Rowe,  L.  I..  B.  Rector  of  Ringshall,  Suf¬ 
folk.  Embellished,  with’  30  bcautilul 
engravings  on  wchkL' 

Also  in  one  Volume  with  eight  elegant 
wood-engravings,  Tales,  ’original  and 
translated  from  the  Spanish.  '  ' 
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AGRicCLTURt  AKD  KURAL  ECONOMY.  BIOCRAPIIY.  >  • 

An  Aocount  of  the  Introduction  of  The  Life  of  Adinii*nl  Lord  Nelson, 
M®riio  Slieep,  into  the  difierent  States  K.  B.  fixnti  iiU  iLoixUhip’s  Manuscripts, 
kuropt,  where  they  are  now  ^natiira-  Abridged  from.,  the  Quarto  Edition,  by 
withObMjrvations  on  the  iinpor-  'the  Rev.  Jatmw, Gainer  Clarke,  F;R.  S. 
of  their  racei  their  management.  Librarian  lothe  Prince,  and  Chaplain  to 
^  Translated  from  the  PfCfwdi.  of  C.  *  bis  Royal  Hijchoess’a  Houschol  I,  and 
L  Liycsit  Vic,  by  Benjamin  'niorapsc>hI’  John  McArthur  Esq.  IX.  D.  Ijite  Secrc- 
^•ih  Xotes  by  ihe  Traoiilator.  bvo.  tary  to  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Hood,. 
^  ‘  ^  •  Svo.  lot.  • 
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List  of  Works  recently  published. 


A  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on 
♦he  Life  and  Character  of  Petrarch,  with 
a  IVanslation  of  a  few  of  his  sonnet^. 
By  the.  Author  of  an  Essay  on  1  ransla- 
tk)n,  Life  of  Lord  Kaiines,  &.c.  Svo. 
10s*  6d* 

CLASSICAL  MTEnAlX’Rt. 

Musa*  Cantabrii^icnses  ;  sen  Cannina 
qiiadnni  nuinisniate  aureo  Cantabrigiae 
ofnata,  rt  Prucaucellarii  permissu  edi- 
ta.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Eiitiic  Now  Version  of  all  the  odes 
of  Pindar,  from  the  original  Greek  into 
English  Lyric  Verse,  with  notes.  Dy  the 
Rev.  J  L.  Girdlestonc,  A.  M.  Master  of 
♦he  Classical  School,  Beccles.  Suffolk. 
4to.  11.5s. 

The  Odes  of  Pindar,  in  Celebration  of 
Victors  in  the  Olympic,  Pythean,  Neuie- 
an,and  Isthmian  Games  :  translated  from 
the  Gr^ek  j  not  one  fourlh  part  of  which 
have  ever  appeared  in  English,  including 
those  hy  Mr.  W  est.  'J’he  whole  comple¬ 
ted  and  now  tirst  publishc*d.  By  Francis 
Lee,  A.  M.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  W’ales, 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society^,  &c,  4to. 
IL  bs. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  British  Gallery  of  Engraving  the 
Fifth  Number,  containing  1.  Magdalen, 
by  Duminichino ;  engraved  by  Scina- 
vunetti.  ‘2.  Landscape,  by  G.  Poussin  ; 
rngrpved  by  Middiinan,  3. 'Ihe  Good 
Shepherd,  by  Murillo;  engraved  by  J. 
Heath.  4.  Bears  and  Dogs,  by  Snyder.s  ; 
engraved  by  Fittler,.  royal  folio  21.  2. 
and  imperial  folio,  with  a  dilVcrent  Type 
and  Proof  Impressions,  31.  13s.  Gd. 

The  work  will  consist  of  twenty  five 
nnmbers,  and  will  form  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  one  hundred  engravings,  from 
the  hnest  pictures  in  this  County,  .and 
will  contain  (beside  an  account  of  each 
picture,  and  a  life  of  the  Artist)  a  short 
History.of  the  Artsg^Painiing  and  Eq« 
graving,  including  the  rise  and  progress 
of  those  Alts  in  Great  Britain.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Forsti  r,  A.  M.  F.R.  S.  The  Sixth 
numlier,  will  be  ready  in  April,  and  not 
less  than  three,  or  more  ihau  fivc,.num- 
btrswill  ap()car  yearly. 
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4  practical  Treatise  ou  Tinea  Capi-  the  Hunter,  Charger,  Hackney,  C<^>ach, 
is  Contagiosa,  and  its  Cure;  wiUj  un  Cart  Horse,  itc.  and  their  reiai.ve  Coii- 
ittt'inpt  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  cems  in  the  Business  of  iheTnrf,  Field, 
(>ther  Affections  of  the  Scalp:  and  a  and  Iload ;  illuslrattHl  by  Anecdotes,  re* 
plan  for  the  Arrangeineiit  of  Cntane-  lating  to  each  ;  with  a  comprehensive 
yni  Appearances,  accordiiiE:  to  their  Ori-  Account  of  the  most  popular  Manner  of 
^ „aiKl Treatment ;  including  an  Eiuiui-  treating  those  Disorders  to  which  this 
fv  into  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fungi  noble  Animal  is  subject,  ehherby  Na- 
Hunialwles  and  Naevi  Materni,  The  tore,  or  originating  in  improper  Tn  at- 
whok  exempliGed  by  Cases.  By  W.  ment,  from  the  best  S'andard  Anthori- 
Cooke, Surgeon,  royal  8va  lOs.  6d.  tics  ;  Biographical  Notices  of  distingnish- 

Aq  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  ed  Sportsmen,  &c.  The  Description  of 
and  Cure  of  Hydrothorax  ;  illustrated  each  leading.  Variety  is  enriched  by  cor- 
by  interesting  Cases,  and  many  Living  reot  and  highly  finished  Engravings. 
Examples  of  the  Success  of  the  Mode  The  Literary  l>;partment  by  Mr.  John 
of  Treatment  recommended.  By  L.  Lawrence,  Author  of  the  New  Farmer’s 
Maclean,  M.  D.  8 VO.  12s.  Cnlendar,  &c.  curichcil  with  Fifteen 

Observations  on  the  Walchcren  DIs-  Engravings  by  Scott,  of^  the  various 
ease,  which  affected  the  British  Soldiers  Breeds  of  Horses,  from  oifiginal  Paint- 


in  the  Exyxeditiou  to  the  Scheldt,' coin-  ings  from  Life  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  Marshall, 


nnnded  hy  Lt.  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Chat¬ 
ham.  By  G.  P.  Dawson,  Member  of  the 
Koval  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
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Remains  of  Arabic,  in  Spanish  and  The  Scholar's  Instruct^ 

Portognese  ;  with  a  History  of  the  Sa-  or,  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  poioU. 
racens  in  Spain  ;  and  an  Appendix  on  By  Israel  Lyons,  formerly  Teacher  of 
the  Sanscrit  metre  of  the  Introduction  tlie  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Unlver- 
lothe  tletopadesa,  or  Piipay's  Fables,  sityof  Cambridge.  The  third  edition,  re* 
By  S.  Weston,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  8vo.  7s.  vi.sed  and  corrected  by  Henry  Jacob, Au; 

Bihliosophia  ;  or.  Book  Wisdom,  con-  ihor  of  ‘‘the  Hebrew  Guide.”  *  8vo.  4s. 
Uining  some  Account  of  the  Pride,  The  Hebrew  Reader,  or  a  Practical  In- 
Pletsnre,  and  Privileges  of  that  Glori-  t reduction  to  the' reading  of  the  Hebrew 
oos  Vocation,  hook  collecting.  To  which  Scriptures,  tor  the  use  of  Learners  wb® 

«  added,  the  Twelve  L.abours  of  an  Ed i-  were  not  taught  Hebrew  at  School,  and 
lof,  separately  pilted  against  those  of  of  Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  in- ^ 
Hercules.  By  an  Aspirant,  sm.  8vo.  troduced,  8vo.  boards.  2s. 
is*  'file  Hebrew  Reader,  part  the  secoud» 

Tbf  Pastor  and  Deacon  exatnined  ;  or,  containing  Hebrew  Extracts  from  the 
Candid  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  John  Tho-  B.ble,  8vo.  boards  3a. 
mas’s  Appeal,  in  Vindication  of  Mr.  (Copper  Plate  copies  of  Hebrew  Let- 
H  lie’s  Charact('r,  and  in  Oppo-  tors  and  Words, designed  as  a  cotnpauioa 
ition  to  Female  Penitentiaries;  To  to  the  above,  If. 

•liich  are  added,  a  critique  on  Mr.  Hale’s  ,  A  Hebrew  Primci^ to  which  are  pre- 
and  five  Letters  in  Confutation  fixexi  the  Opinions  W^Telancthoo,  Lu- 
of  hii  new  objections.  By  William  t her,  and  others, on  th'i^ utility,  necessity, 
Esq.  8vo.  2s.  and  easiness  ot  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
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Candid  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  John  Tho- 
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H^lthful  Cookery  Book.  Intended  for 
use,  8vo.  5s. 

the  History  and  Delineation  of  the 
,  iu  all '  his  Varieties  ;  compr^ 
the  appropriate  Uses,  Manage- 
sod  progresMiive  Improvement  of 
•*  with  a  particular  Investigation 
Character  of  the  Race  Uorve, 


Syllabarinin  Hebraicum,  or  a  second 
step  to  the  Reading  of  Hebrew  without 
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ing  the  Decalogue  and  the  first  Chapter 
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The  Arabick  Alphabet ;  or,  an  easy 
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4  Practical  Treatise  ou  Tinea  Capi-  the  Hunter,  Charger,  Hackney,  C«>Arh, 
Confagio''**  and  its  Cure  ;  with  uu  Cart  Horse,  and  their  reiat»ve  Coii- 
ittempt  to  dislinjjuish  this  disease  from  cems  in  the  Business  of  the  Turf,  Field, 
Affections  ot  the  Scalp:  and  a  and  Road ;  ill  nstraU^d  by  Anecdotes,  fe* 
plan  for  the  Arrangement  of  Cntane-  latiiig  to  each  ;  with  a  comprehensive 
^  Appciiranccs,  according  to  their  Ori-  Accuunlof  the  most  popular  Manner  of 
H.n  and  Treatment  ;  including  an  Enqui-  treating  those  Disorders  to  which  this 
j^  into  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Fungi  noble  Animal  is  subject,  eitherby  Nu- 
Hrniatodes  and  N»vi  Materni,  TtiC  tore,  or  originating  in  improper  'rr4*at« 
iholc  exemplified  by  Cases.  By  W.  ment,  from  the  best  S*an<laid  Atdhori- 
CookCjSurgeon.  royal  8vo.  10s.  fid.  ties  ;  Biographical  Notices  of  distingnish- 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  ed  Sportsmen,  &c.  The  Description  of 
ind  Cure  of  Hydrothorax;  illustrated  each  leading.  Variety  is  enriched  by  cor- 
by  interesting  Cases,  and  many  Living  reel  and  highly  finished  Engravings. 
Fiamples  of  the  Success  of  the  Mode  The  Literary  l>^partment  by  Mr.  Jolin 
of  Treatment  recommended.  By  L.  Lawrence,  Author  of  the  New  Farmer’s 
Maclean,  M.  D.  8 VO.  12s.  C^alemlar,  5cc.  enriched  with  Fifteen 

Observations  on  the  Walchcren  DIs-  Engravings  by  Scott,  ot;  the  various 
ease,  which  affected  the  British  Soldiers  Breeds  of  Horses,  from  oifigitial  Paint- 


in  t!>e  Eximlition  to  the  Scheldt,' com-  ings  from  Life  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  Marshall, 


nunded  by  Lt.  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
Lra.  Ry  G.  P.  Dawson,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
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r2o«ns  in  Spain  ;  and  an  Appendix  on  By  Israel  Lyons,  formerly  Teacher  of 
tbe  Sanscrit  metre  of  the  Introduction  tlic  Hebrew  Language  in  the  Univer- 
lathe  lletopadesa,  or  Pilpay's  Fables,  sityof  Cambridge.  The  third  edition,  rc- 
£y  S.  Weston,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  8vo.  7s.  vised  and  eorreeted  by  Henry  Jacob,Au- 
BiWiosophia  ;  or,  Book  Wisdom,  coa-  ihor  of  “  the  Hebrew  Guide.”  8vo.  4s. 
hbine  some  Account  of  the  Pride,  The  Hebrew  Reader,  or  a  Practical  In- 
PktsJnre,  and  Privileges  of  that  Glori-  troduction  to  the' rending  of  the  Hebrew 
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%  sfparately  pilted  against  those  of  of  Schools  where  it  has  not  yet  been  in- 
Hffcules,  By  an  Aspirant,  sm.  8vo.  troduoed,  8vo.  boards.  2s. 

The  Hebrew  R<‘ader,  part  the  secoud, 
Tbf  Pastor  and  Deacon  exatnined  ;  or,  containing  Hebrew  Extracts  from  the 
fandid  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  John  Tho«  B.ble,  8vo.  boards  3a. 

Appeal,  in  Vindication  of  Mr.  (’opper  Plate  copies  of  Hebrew  Let- 
^lUiam  H lie’s  Character,  and  in  Oppo-  tors  and  Words,  designed  as  a  compauioa 
^t!on  to  Female  Penifentiaries  ;  To  to  the  above,  It. 

-^‘Ch  are  added,  a  critique  on  Mr.  Hale’s  A  Hebrew  Priinc^to  which  are  pre- 
and  five  Letters  in  Confutation  fixed  the  Opinions  If^iMelancthoo,  Lu- 
hit  new  objections.  By  William  ther,‘and  others, on  thV utility,  necessity, 
Esq.  8vo.  2s.  and  easiness  ot  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
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^  her  royal  Highness  the  Princi  ss  Syllabarinin  Hebraicum,  or  a  second 
-^lotte  of  Wales  ;  and  embellished  step  to  the  Reading  of  Hebrew  without 
fifty-four  elegant  engravings  on  Points,  12mo.  Is. 

* }be  first  Artists,  8vo.  75,  fid.  The  Hebrew  Reader,  part  I.  contain- 
^fiointstic  Management  ;  or,  a  ing  the  Decalogue  and  the  first  Chapter 
^Ihful  Cookery  Book.  Intended  for  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew  and  English,  with 
^ifersal  use,  8vo.  5s.  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  in  Roman 

^  History  and  Delineation  of  the  letters ;  to  which  are  prefixed  Testirao- 
ia  all  his  Varieties;  compre-  niade  Officio  institoendi  Pucros  in  Hfe- 
the  appropriate  Uses,  Manage-  braicis  litteris,  12mo.  Is, 

^  *nd  progreiMiive  Improvement  of  The  Arabick  Alphabet ;  or,  an  easy 
M  witb  a  particular  Investigation  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  A rabrclr, 
Character  ot  the  Race  Horve, 


Tbf  Pastor  and  Deacon  exatnined  ;  or, 
fandid  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  John  Tho- 
Appeal,  in  Vindication  of  Mr. 
William  H  \  le’s  Character,  and  in  Oppo- 
to  Female  Penitentiaries ;  To 
-^‘Ch  are  added,  a  critique  on  Mr.  Hale’s 


i^^stic  Management  ;  or,  a 
^Ihful  Cookery  Book.  Intended  for 
use,  8vo.  5s. 

^  History  and  Delineation  of  the 
ia  all>  his  Varieties  ;  compre- 
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Tdiit  of  Jl'orks  rcMith)  puHislud- 


for  the  use  of  I  li*hrcw*  Students,  r2nn>, 

Is.* 

Molircs'to  the  Study  .of.  Hchreu*,  n 
collection  of  lutenHtiu;^  from 

various  sources,  in  Latin  and  English, 

12uio.  Is. 

rorrav. 

Si'lect  Poems  fit>ru  the  H»  spcriih»Sj^  or 
works  both  Human  and  Divine,  of  ltt>- 
belt  Henlck,  Esq.  with  occasional  re¬ 
marks,  by  J.  X.  acc<unpaiiicd  also  with 
the  Head,’  Autograph,  and  Seul  of  the 
Poet.  8i. 

POLITICAr.'  ECONOMY. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  eHccts  produced 
on  the  National  Cuncncy  and  Hates  nf 
Exchange  by  the  Itank  Restriction  Bill, 
explaining  the  Caus4*  of  the  Id^h  Price 
of  Bullion:  with*  Plans  f«>r  Maintaining 
the  Na(it)nal  Coins  in  a  .State  of  Unifor- 
mitv  Olid  Perfection.  By  Holvrt  Mushet, 
of  his  Majesty’s  Mint.  3s.  6d. 

-  •  poLirics. 

A  FaHhfnI  Account,  siipporftul  by  au¬ 
thentic  d<>cunients,  of  the  Rise,  Proirross, 
and  actual  state  of  the  late  niitortiinab? 
InMirrcH’.tion.  In  a  Letter  just’ reccdvcd 
from  a  Madras  OiRccr.  8vo.  3s.  t^i. 

A  T.ettoron  the  Genius  and  Disposili- 
OTLs  of  the  French  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  a  View'  of  the  'Faxation  of  the  Froneh 
Empire.  By  an  American  Oenthimaii, 
recently  returnwl  from  Euroi>e  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  6s.  ’  . 

Preparatory  Studies  fi^r  P»)litk'al  Re¬ 
formers.  Contents  :  — Study  1.  Politic- 
cal  .C(Mistitutions  ;  II.  Metaphysics; 
HI.  Analogies;  IV.  General  OpinU>44.s 
of  Political  Constitutions  ; -V.  Kings; 
VL  Church;  VIL  Nobles;  VIll.  Re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Pi'Ople ;  IX.  Par¬ 
ties;  X.  The  Press  ;  XL  'Fhe  Priiicx*. 
8vo..‘6s. 

On  National  Govomment.  By  George 
Ensor,  Esq.  AutUfJ  of  the  Independent 
Man,  and  Principles  of  .Morality.  vo!s. 

8vo.  11.  l». 

TnEOt^O(;Y. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  <?eWted 
ami  improved  froru  Archbishop  'f II lot- 
son’s  Works  ;  addr-t  sstkl  fo  the  youiurer 
Ciergv,  and  earnest  I  y  rtcoininendcd  to 
tUcir  Attention,  as  alToi'ding  souk*  of  tlie 
host  Specimens  of  Pulpit '  Kbxpionce  in 
this,  or  - perhaps  any  other  l-./iuauagc.  - 
More  from  ibt^  saint  Amhor  are  prepar¬ 
ing  or  Publication,  as  Patronage  may 
Cdll  out.  Bf  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Bnlder-tonc, 
Curate  of  Weucle,  Clioshirt.  8vo.  3?. 

rOPOORAJMIY. 

unbriJge  Wells,  and  its  Neighbour¬ 


hood,  illustrated  by  a  scries  ofk^ir. 
three  Etchings,  and  Hi^turical.DrNrlL 
t ions.  By  Paul  Amsinck,  f-sq. 'fho 
♦  xecottsl  by  Lctitia  Byrne.  iiiuHrial  vl 
41.  14  s.  (.<1. 

The  British  Atlas  ;  containing 
nf  all  the  Counties  nf  Englaml  and 
Wales  ;  a  ft^  iier.il  Map  of  the  CioaK* 
a  Gt'neral  Map  ol*  the  Post  Koad^,  it/ 
Twenty-two  Plans  of  Cities  and  cJuntv 
Towns  ;■  au«l  Views  of  Catlicdrahs,  ic 
royal  4to.  31.  10s.  half-bound  ;  and  oq 
imperial  Paperi  51.  .5s. 

A  1  opog  ra ph  i ca I  A ccou nt  of^  the  Pa' 
rish  of  Scampton,  in  the  Countv  of 
Lincoln*  and  of  the  Roinan'Antiquiti^s 
latelyMliscdveivd  there;  togetluT  with 
aiiocdotes  of  the  Family  of  Bolh-. 
the  Rev,  Cayley ,  Illingworth.  A,  M. 
F.A.  S.  Arclnteacon  of  Stow,  and  Rntot 
of  Scamptoii  and  £pworth,iu  the  Countf 
of  L'rieolii.  Illuslrateil  by  nuimrotii 
plates.  4to,  II.  11s.  (Id. 

Magria  Britaiiiim  ;  being  a  eolK:iscT(^  * 
pographical  Accmiiit  olThe  several  un*. 
tics  of  Groat  BriLain.  By  the  lh». 
Daniel  Lysons,  A.  M.  F,  K.S.  S.AanB 
L.  S.  Rector  of  Rod mn iton,  GlouoeMer- 
shire,  and  Samuel  Lysons',  F>q,  F.  R.S. 
and  F.  A»  S.  Keeper  of  Ids  Alajesty’iK^ 
cords  in  the 'Power  of  lA^nd4m,uitlinu« 
incr^ms  Engravings  of  Maps,  .Antiquiliw 
&c.  Volume  II,  part ‘3,  ((xmtaatin^Cbt:* 
shire)  4tiK  31. 3s.' and  on  Imperial  l*A{kT. 
with  First  Impressions  of  the  l'lau\ 
51.  5s.  ■  ‘  *• 

•  Hritutmm  Depicta  ;  a  Series  m  Vi»«> 
of  tlie  most  interesting  and  pictun  v|'^ 
Ob^'Cts  ill  Great,  Britain,  ongravcil  tVoni 
drawing.^,  by  Messrs.  Farrington, I Karnc, 
Turn  T,  Alexander,  &c.  Part  3,  ro«t«in- 
Vng  thhrtcwi  -Views  in  Chi*shirc.  11. 
and  a  few  sets  of  Proofs  on  iinpcriai  P-* 
per,  31.  AOs. 

These  twO-^ works;  which  IHitftritf 
each  otlier,  are  sohl  together,  or 

rate;  they  will  he"  continued  recu’^di 

at  the  same  Periods,’  ■arrange<l  in  f-’ 
same  manner,  (the  Counties  ai|>b.'i*»<.n- 
cally)  and  printed  on  Paper  of  corrci* 
ponding  sr/.e  and  quality. 

VETERINARY  SeifNCE. 

Every  ^Man  his  own  Cattle 
being  a  coneisexind  familiar  ftocnptt'  ^ 
of  all  the  Diseases  inciih'iit  to  0-*^^ 
Covfs,  and  Sheep:  with  the  most 
and  efTeotnal  Method  of  curing 
Disonler  through  all  v’’** 

treatment  of  Cows  at  the  time  ol 
ing,  as  well  before  as -after  ; 

Ewes  in  the  Lambing  SAisou.  By  j 
Clater,  author  of  every.Man  his  uwu  ■ 

rier.  8vo.  U's.  6  J..  I 


